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Ant. I.—A Voyage to Cadiz and Gibraltar, up the Mediterranean to 
Sicily and Malta, in 1810 and 11, incheding a Description of Sicily 
and the Lipari Islands, and an Excursion in Portugal. By Ligzvur. 
Gen. Cocxsurn. 8vo. Pp. 447; 363. J. Harding. 1815. 


Gewenat Cockburn has seen much, and. describes what he 
has seen like a man of observation and 3 gentleman. To ex- 
pect in a member of the military profession the lueid arrange- 
ment of materials, and mastery of language which are but too 
seldom discovered in the works of authors by profession, 
would be to indulge hopes for which there would be no ration- 
al basis. The life of a military man is a life of vicissitades and 
contingencies. The absolute uncertainty of his station, 
daily duties which occupy his attention, and the almost un- 
avoidable dissipation in which he is involved, all operate to. the 
prevention cf profound thought, and the mind, now engaged 
in the discharge of specific and (we say it without the sli 
intention of wounding the feelings of diet pi 5 Mesa tn not 
very intellectual functions, and now allured and borne 
the seductions of pleasure, is in danger of being not 
kept stationary by the unimproving nature of its av 
but also of becoming emasculated by the series of frivolous at 
effeminate enjoyments to which every moment of leisure is de+ 
voted. The mind that to any considerable degree resists the 
depreciating influence of these combined disadvantages, must 
owe its power of checking their sway to nature, and 
general truth of our observations by standing out as an 
tion from the rule, rather than as an of the | 
existence of contrary and better results. is praise we th 
% incumbent upon us to bestow upon the author of the 
Crit. Rev. Voi. Il. Décember, 1815. 3K 
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amusing, frequently well-written, and no Jess~ instructive 
volumes upon which we are’ now sitting th “judicib.- General 
Cockburn informs us in his preface, that they “ were taken 
from a journal, written’without any inteation of: publication at 
the time,”’ and he supposes that the fréquent use of the pro- 
nouns * [,”’ « myself,” &c. may possibly have imparted an air 
of egotism to his work Which would not be more unpleasant to 
his readers, than foreign to his own habits and contemplation. 
We would wish to relieve him from an idea which is evident! 
revolting to the candid modesty ef this distinguished officer and 
benevolent writer. We assure him, in the spirit of sincerity, 
that we have perused his volumes, to our own entertainment 
and profit most assuredly,as they abound with plainly-stated 
facts, and just remarks upon the political condition of the coun- 
tries to which they relate, but without once feeling-sensible of 
any undue assumption on the part of the author, or any per- 
sonal mention of himself that can possibly engender the notion 
that he is in the least imbued with the odious attributes of ar- 
rogance and vanity. On the contrary it is a requisition of the 
simplest justice to acknowledge in General Cockburn a gentle- 
man, who, to the attainments of the scholar, and the virtues of 
the philanthropist, unites that engaging diffidence of his own 
merits ‘which persons of itiferior capacity would do well to cul- 
tivate, but which we are almost inclined to think the General 
carries to an extent bordering on supererogation. At all events, 
it is our decided opinion that if travellers in general would copy 
the example so laudably ‘given them by this well-informed, 
sound-thinking, and reflective officer, they would but rarely 
incur the imputation of an overweening and disgusting estimate 
of their talents and capabilities. 

- Our limits will ndt permit us to follow General Cockburn 
through all the interesting details of his route: Sicily was his 
original destination ; Sicily is the principal subject of his obser- 
vations ; that beautiful and unfortunate island, whose govern- 
ment has for so many years been the ally of our own, natu- 
tally drew the attention of Englishmen if no ordinary degree 
to its actual state. Blaquiefe, Leckie, Kélsall; Thomson, Galt, 
&e. have laudably contributed their endéavours to enlighten 
the minds of their countrymen on’ the real and, unhappily, not 
singular condition of a country which, from its position, ° eli-: 
maté, afid soil, would ‘appear destined by nature to! océupy'a 
conspicuous and splendid rank'in the list of European ‘states? 
To the accounts already’ before the public of this interesting 
anid desélated region, General Cockburn has unqiiestionably 
made considerable and valuable additions. ~ It is not our tens - 
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tion,..as we have. already said, to accompany the General 
through all the diversities of his tour, but contenting ourselves 
with a general description of his route, set ourselves down to a 
sociable tele @ tete withthe author, and speculate with him 
upon the degraded and miserable condition of the Sicilian people. 

In 1810, General Cockburn was appointed to the staff of 
the English army in Sicily: this was the period when Joachim- 
Napoleon was preparing to invade the island, and the opposite 
shore of Calabria was covered. by the forces, and the sea by the 
flotilla, intended. for the descent. .This design, however, on 
the part of the King of Naples being subsequently abandoned, 
General Cockburn was_ left at liberty to make such use of his 
time.as his own inclination might point out as the most in- 
viting. This he did by making a tour of the whole island, di- 
verging from his route to visit the Lipari Islands, more especially 
Stromboli and Volcano. 

On the 23d of September 1810, the General landed at Mes- 
sina ; the hotels were full, and it was not without considerable 
difficulty tha the procured accommodations in the Leone D’Oro. 
The apartments ‘themselves were unobjectionable, but their 
uncleanly state, ahd that of the passage conducting to them, 
was by no means’in unison with the domestic feelings of our 
author, though subsequent experience shewed him that, for a 
Sicilian lodging, it could scarcely be complained of. At Mes- 
sina be stayed during the whole of September and October, 
and, while there, a. body of the Neapolitan troops under the 
command of General Cavaguiac effected a landing at St. Ste- 
phano. Before, howéver, he had time to attempt any thing 
of consequence, he was:recalled by signals from the telegraphs 
on the opposite eoast.. About 700 men, between whom and 
the sea a strong’ detachment of the Anglo-Sicilian army had 
interposed, convinced of the folly of contending on terms ma- 
nifestly unequal, surrendered themselves, and with their offi- 
cers, were sent prisoners of war to Malta. Our author’s pro- 
motion to the rank of lieutenant-general, which it appears 
must have taken place during his voyage,.permitting him .to 
dispose of his, time ina manner. suitable to his. wishes, he de- 
termined on exploring the most eelebrated parts of an island 
once the seat of the arts, and cultivated by an overflowing and 
happy population,—now the abode of ignorance and the most 
revolting fanaticism, while its wofully decreased and miserable 

ulace is reduced to a state of imdigence and wretchedness 
hat would be really incredible to any person unacquainted with 
the condition.of Lreland, and sceptical as to the deplorable ef, 
fects of a foolish, improvident, and tyrannic government. . ....... 
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Six J. Stewart having furnished the General with letters of 
recommendation and a gun-boat, he embarked on the 7th of 
rerny ‘ewe Catania, ne ne Coghlan Aarom 

e-camp, Lieutenant Sweeney, ani orderly dragoon, and a Sici- 
lian domestic, having left his h ‘iertnats at Messina. 
He takes this opportunity to i ce a very. clear. and. excel- 
lent description of the famous whirlpools or rather eddies of 
Scylla and Charybdis: these perilous commotions of the waves 
appear to be occasioned by the contention of conflicting. cur- 
rents, the of which is frequently so great as scarcely to. be 
resisted by ships of war. General Cockburn informs us that, 
«« twenty-four of the boldest, and most experienced 
sailors, well acquainted with the place, are, stationed day and 
night along the shore of Messina, who, at the report of a gun 
fired as signals of distress from any vessel, hasten to its assist- 
ance, and tow it off with one of their light boats.” ——~*‘ Lord 
Nelson was certainly the first who sailed through in modern 
times with a large fleet.’’ 


** Catania is a beautiful city, and its situation close to the sea, 
under Father Ztna, with his numerous progeny, (as Mr. P, Brey- 
done calls all the minor volcanic hills depending on him,) forms 
a beautiful coup d’eil. I was recommended to go to the Elephant 
Inn, and was told the landlord of it was an excellent guide ; but 
we could not get accommodation there, so went to the Lion d’Oro, 
which is kept by an old mountain guide, a very civil obliging fel- 
low*. Every thing, however, appeared so dirty: the stairs (more 
properly a sort of ladder) to the rooms insuch a tottering state, 
and all bore such an air of wretchedness, that we went to the Be- 
nedictine convent. I had a letter to Don Veto; and.as I thought 
these rich convents generally accommodated travellers, (particu- 
larly English officers) when the inns are full, a comveniegce sel- 
dom refused at the poorer ones, J] had no doubt of meeting a hos- 
pitable reception. e English Guards had been a long time 

uartered in this magnificent convent, and were so much liked, 
I hoped that circumstance would assist in getting us rooms 
there. Don Veto, however, had gone to Augusta, and after danc- 
ing us about for nearan hour, the Superior ordered us apartments, 
but he only bare bine not even a stool or table in them : these 
we did not accept, were going to the Senate to est quar- 
ters, whick, indeed, 1 should have been entitled ak under the 
passports and letters I had frem the worthy Governor of Messina, 
General Danero, when the master of the Lion d'Oro came with 





_«- * 


* Though the houses ore in general badly finished and dirty inside, outside 
he bre a fine appearance, being almost all of good and splendid archi- 
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his bewk! of ‘certificates) in‘which I saw the recommendation of 
‘many pesons that L:Knew  ‘se'l went'to his house rather: that 
troubl¢ the Senate; aad ag ‘we had our own bedding, and» were 
pretty. well accustomed to dirty.rocms, we thought we shouki be 
more.our own masters at an-inn, thap at a private house.” 


2% letter front” Sir J. Stewart introduced our author to the 
Chevaliet Patérno, “a thost civil, obliging, and well-informed 
niati,”’ with whonr he examined the city; the succeeding day 
heseé out on an expedition to Ztna, accompanied by Lieute- 
‘nant Sweeney, and other gentlemen of his suite, Lorenzo Albati, 
the keeper of Leone D’Oro, and his son, who performed the 
very essential functions of guides,and his servant Pascal, an 
excellent cook, and ‘‘ necessaty person on a Sicilian journey.” 
At a Benedictine convent im the vicinity of Nicolisi, a village 
distant about ten er a dozen miles from Catania, they were 
hospitably received, and, together with the provisions they pro- 
vidently brought with them from Catania, and the contents of 
the refectory, contrived a tolerable repast. The road they 
traversed is cut out of the rocks of lava, which compose so con- 
siderable a portion of the tracts situated round the base of 
7Etna, and was bordered by “ the finest roses and carnations 
growing wild andin flower.’ The soil of Sicily is generally fer- 
tile, and though A&tna has produced, and in all probability will 
continue to produce, much partial and temporary devastation, it 
were well for the inhabitants of this beautifal island if its erup- 
tions formed the chief of their grievances. The soil formed by the 
finéashes and pulverized lavathrown forth from the vuleano is of 
the richest atid’ most productive kind, and it would not be easy 
to designate a region more éxubérantly fertile than the territory 
encircling the skirts of this natural and magnificent Plutonium. 
__ During the preparation. of dinner, General Cockurn and-his 
friend, Lieutenant Sweeney, ascended a mountain behind the 
conyent, from the summit-of which they beheld 


“Twenty-five volcanic mountains and extinguished craters, 
aif the childrén of Aftna, atid many of them covered with wood : 
wé lad'wfint view as fards Syracuse. The height of Etna, ap- 

very great; but from some points, particularly at sea, I 
never saw two moufitains so perfectly similarin shape, and so like 
“in appedtance, with the mere difference of size, as Altna and our 
cohical mountain, called the Sugar-loaf, near Bray ; but it is com- 
‘pating*s’Giant to 'a Dwarf. All round the convent, and on the 
adjoining hill», though the soil appears to be mere coal-dust, theye 
are fine vine-yards, and fig-trees growing wild, with many other 


“They next explored Monte Rosso, so denominated feom its 
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aspect, which is ‘red and fiery.”’ In 1669 Catania was nearly 
destroyed by an eruption from this biformed mountain :—yety 
notwithstanding this calamity, and the ravage oceasioned by 
the tremendous earthquake twenty-four years afterwafds, Ca- 
tania has been rebuilt in a more splendid style than it exhibited 
previous to these: terrible visitations, “General Cockburn pre- 
sents us with the following remarks upon the Benedictines, in 
whose convent he and his party were accommodated during 
their stay at Nicolosi. 


«* The Benedictine monks formerly were established at Nico- 
losi; but after the great eruption in 1669, removed to Catania, 
where, being very rich, they built a magnificent convent and 
church, and got leave to abandon Nicolosi, merely keeping a 
priest at it, and one or two lay-brothers, with one old monk, as 
they say, to accommodate travellers to the mountain ; but, in fact, 
to be stewards to their immense estates in these parts, the vine- 
yards of which they manage themselves.’ 


Our author ordered an additional guide from Nicolosi. He 
was told that it would be scarcely possible to gain the summit of 
AKtna at this season, (November.) The Chevalier Paterno, 
and, indeed, all his Catanian friends, declared it impossidle, but 
the information that ‘* some officers of the guards got beyond 
the Grotte del Cabre”’ in December and January, appears to 
have given energy to his enterprizing determination... On the 
morning of the 10th, every necessary preparation being in readi- 
ness, and a Mr. Jemelara having politely sent him the key of 
a cabin erected by himself * high up on the mountain’ for the 
accommodation of travellers, General Cockburn and his party 


*© Sct out before sun-rise ; by my watch 5 o'clock : we passed 
several miles over a mule track of volcanie rocks, to appearance 
impracticable. At the entrance of the woody region we met a 
most complete banditti armed and dressed as a Salvator Rosa, or 
the wildest Romance writer could wish. I began to repent com- 
ing from the Convent without arms, and leaving the dragoon 
there ; but it turned out to be a guard of Prince Paterno’s, the 
owner of this part of the woody region, who obtains some reve- 
nue from the timber, and the charcoal;. and these men are to 
guard what would otherwise be stolen. I was greatly disappoint- 
elin the Woody Region, or Forest, as it is called. The trees are 
mostly too old to be worth cutting down, except to burn; they 
are mere stumps: here are no new plantations, and nothing like 
the forests I have seenin Germany and France. The paththrough - 
this region is very good for riding, though always ascending ; 
next is the Regione Deserta. I think, from Nicolosi to the Woody 
Region is about five miles, the breadth of that region four, and 
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thence to the top six: the total distance is known to be fifteen 
miles. At.9 o'clock we halted to feed the mules near a small old 
crater still smoking : we have a remarkable fine day,and clearsun+ 
shine. The prospect hence very fine, though the low country was; 
in.some places, obscured by vapour. I could see Syracuse, Cape’ 
Passaro, Malta, and had a bird's eye view of almost all the plaiw 
of Catania, and most of the lower regions of Aitna ; the moun- 
tain, town, and situation of Castle Soavani* was also seen dis- 
tinctly. In summer, it is usual to sleep at the Goat's Cavern, im 
order to get to the top of the mountain, to see the sun-rise, and 
some even set out at night-fall from Nicolosi for that purpose: 
in summer, it is better to go to Jemelara’s house, at the bottom 
of the cone; but, in winter, this is.too serious an undertaking.” 


The General now became convinced that the difficulties of the 
winter aseent had not been greatly exaggerated by his Sicilian 
friends. He proposed to his party that they should breakfast 
at Jemelara’s hut: this was agreed to, but 


** On arriving at the foot of the cone of the great crater, hav- 
ing rode the last three miles through snow, we found Jemelara’s 
house buried in it, just enough of the top visible to shew there 
was a house there; breakfast was therefore out of the question: 
it was impossible to ride farther, so here we left the mules, and 
proceeded on foot for a mile through snow and over slippery rocks 
of lava. ‘There are enormous masses of lava, and the space be- 
tween them, in many parts, so deep that, summer or winter, you 
must make a long step from one to the other; in other parts we 
often sunk to our middies in snow.—My perseverance was almost 
conquered : the Major, at the outset from Jemelara’s, said he 
would not attempt it; but we persuaded him to come on, and, 
with the assistance of the guide, and his own strength, he gain- 
ed the top: It would be utterly impossible for a lady to accom- 
plish this at the present time of the year; ‘and, if any accident 
should befal atraveller, such as breaking aleg or arm, which, 
from the deceitful path‘over the snow and’ through rocks of lava, 
is not impossible, 1 réally think he must perish; for how could 
he be moved? We, at last, got over this terrible passage, and 
arrived at the bottom of the steep cone. This part is all cover- 
ed with loose ashes and cinders, but, from the heat of the volcano, 
there is'no snow at present, though, in December and January, it 
is covered to within ‘a yard or two of the mouth of the crater. 
Here the diffieulty of ascending, and the labour and fatigu® are 

very great)» Thé aif is so pure and rarefied’ that it affects the bi 
and ‘we 4ost our breath every five’ minttes. We jt 
often to a _ — —_ down ent 
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feet in the loose ashes, so very steep is the latter paft. The 
old Nicolosi guide, who shewed the way, was first up; and, as 
there is a point a little higher, 1 did not know we had got to the 
principal sammit, till I heard him cry out, «« O Que Bella Vista!” 
this he did by design, bringing us suddenly in view of the ¢ra- 
ter at a moment we thought we had at least ten minutes mére In- 
bour to undergo ; I was the first of our party up, and gave thrée 
cheers. The sudden view of this immense gulph is terrific at 
first, and revlly past description. The day was most favourable, 
except rather too much wind, which, however, blew from the 
erater. We were now amply repaid for the labour and the delays 
ef bad weather, and saw most distinctly to the bottom of this 
wonderful and immense crater, which contains several minor 
mountains, and their craters within it? some smoking like the 
most violent glass-house, or steam works. The ground was here 
very hot: I had heard much of the coldness of the air, but 
thought nothing of it, — possibly a person below in the 
snow, if not in exercise, might be frozen; only my hands were 
cold, and, except for the wind, I should certainly have found it 
warm enough; violent as the exercise was, I did not suffer from 
heat or perspiration, which, with the state of the thermometer, 
proves the coldness of the air: 1 was obliged to leave my great 
coat at Jemelara 's. 

«| went to the top of the highest pinnacle —A descent into the 
crater, if the ground is as hard as it appears to be, would have 
been this day perfectly practicable; the crater often changes its 
form: on the side which we first approached, the descént was 
perpendicular ; but, the opposite side, went down by a gradual 

Our time, in these short days, did not admit of the experi- 
ment, or I should have made it. 

«« T sat down at the top, to date three or four letters,which I pro- 
mised some particular friends they should receive from this ele- 
vated and extraordinary spot: I brought iak and paper for this 
purpose, as well as to note the degrees at which the thermometer 
stood at different heights as we ascended. I only wrote 4 line 
or two of my letters, which I finished at Nicolosi; but, while 
thus employed, we had a violent shock of an earthquake: I can- 
not describe the sensation, particularly at the mouth of such a 
volcano. However, I dated my letters, and wrote patt of them, 
sanding them with the ashes, but not without feeling a little 
nervous. After this I took various specimens of the voleanie 
matter, our excellent guide assisting: on stirring the loose 
ashes, the smoke comes out, and the ground feels very hot, if 
scraped a little, so much so as to burn. On this steep part I 
lay flat, and put my head over the precipice, and took some 
hot minerals out of the crater. After spending nearly an hour 
on the top of Atna, out guide urged the advanced state of the 
day for our return. With difficulty tearing myself away, I Fe- 
taained till my companions had got to the bottom of the cone 
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} ther took a farewell of this great volcano. IF can only guess 
at its-size ; 1 think its crater is nearly two mijes in circum- 
ference;. lL could see the bottom most distinctly. ‘The descent on 
the ashes ef cone was rapid and agreeable ; we soon came to our 
difficulty—the snow; getting over it as before, from the base of 
the cone to Jemelara’s house, we walked on (still through snow) 
te the Torre del Filosofo.” 


_ General Cockburn corrects an error of Spallanzani, who says, 
on the authority of the Abaté Ferrara, that no substance: like 
brick was discoverable in the Torre del Filosofo. Our author 
extraeted a piece from the ruins of that ancient edifice, which 
some believe to have been erected by Empedocles for an obser- 
vatory: others, on occasion of the Emperor Adrian’s visit ; 
while others imagine it to have been a temple in honour of some 
deity (Pluto? Vulcan? or both?) The brick was retained in 
its place by a very strong lime cement. The prospect from 
these venerable ruins must, indeed, have been astonishingly 
grand, All Sicily spread beneath their feet like a map—Cala- 
bria clearly discernible—the various regions of the mountain— 
the rich country in the vicinity of Catania—Mount Pelegrino 
—Palermo—Melazzo—and the Lipari group—and in very 
clear and serene weather the roek and fortress of Malta are 
visible in the distant and empurpled horizon. 

Delighted and fatigued with his interesting but exKausting 
excursion, our author returned to Catania, having employed 
three days in the journey from tna. After taking the re- 
freshment and repose he stood so greatly in need of, he began 
the examination of the buildings, musea, manufactovies, &e. of 
Catania. The collection of Prince Biscaris, one of the most 
enlightened men of modern Sicily, pleased him most. The 
old castle was formerly washed by the sea, but in the great 
eruption from Monte Rosso, in 1669, a stream of red-hot lava 
swept round the whole of the strueture, and made it an inland 
building; it is now ased as a prison and barrack for invalid 
soldiers. The plains of Catania are described as extraordinarily 
fertile, ‘¢ the soil black, and as fine as that of Essex.” Hemp, 
in certain quantities, is cultivated upon it, and might be so to 
almost any extent.’’ This appears to General Cockburn, from 
proof, we suppose, which it conveys of what Sicily might be- 
come under # better government than the present wretched ty- 
ranny, and not simply frem the consideration of any advantage 
to our navy, *¢ an additional teason for out keeping the islaud.!’ 
A meastire which we coincide with him in thinking would be~ 
very nearly one of the best things we could do for the itthabi- 
tants “and “oarselves.” “ Usurpation” —“ Oppression," ‘Be. 

Crir. Rev. Vor. Il. November, 1815. 3L 
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become empty words when directed against measures which 
tend to the amelioration of a whole people, and the diffu- 
sion of freedom—which is happiness—in countries where the 
vilest misery is the inevitable consequence of the most stupid 
and degrading government. 

A brisk trade seems to be carried on at Catania; soda, silk, 
and snow, are the principal articles of export: the latter is the 
great luxury of the Mediterranean. 


«« The Bishop derives a great revenue from the snow of Aitna. 
Droves of mules with panniers, come down every day in winter, 
loaded with it: this is compressed hard, and sent in ship loads, to 
Malta ; and, by mules, all the eastern coast and inland parts of 
Sicily is (are) supplied with that article. The ice-houses are all filled 
at this season. Every man can afford a glass of iced water. In- 
deed, Paterno observed, that, without the snow of Aitna, and 
oranges, they could not exist in the hot weather. Iced water and 
oranges are regularly laid on the table every morning. In sum-., 
mer the mules are employed in bringing down wine from the 
mountain, which is put into skins. Great droves of swine are 
fed on Aitna on the acorns and chesnuts. In short, though this 
mountain so often inflicts calamity on the inhabitants, it seems 
fully made up to them by its benefits. In every large town there 
is an ice-house sufficient for a year’s supply.” 


We meet with the following gratifying testimony of the 
sentiments entertained by the Sicilians for our gallant fellow- 
countrymen. 


« The English guards were stationed a long time in Catania, 
and were greatly liked by the people. I am told the officers gave 
large sums in charity, and the poor regret their departure. The 
higher classes speak of them with respect and affection; and take 


every opportunity to praise them for their affability and good 
conduct.” 


The account of the silk manufactory will be perused with 
interest, though the working of the machinery will not excite 
very exalted ideas of Sicilian genius. 


«* The silk manufacture employs thirty thousand people; se- 
veral have looms at their own houses, and on their own account; 
but there is one large building for it, and well managed: the silks 
are beautiful, and appear te me to be good. I know I never 
could wear an English black silk handkerchief two days without 
my beard destroying it, and I have worn one two months which 
I bought at Malta, and itis as good as ever. The silk stockings, 
like all made abroad, are very indifferent, without shape, and 
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much dearer than in England : but the silks which they make for 
ladies gowns, are not only strong and beautiful, but very cheap: 
The principal manufactory is about a mile out of town.—Nothing 
of the machinery is done by water or by steam, but by human 
beings acting on the great wheel like turnspits; in other respects 
it is on an excellent system, and flourishes. I went all over it ;— 
a great number of little children (chiefly females) are employed. 
Near this is a modern aqueduct on the Syphon system, having 
two pipes within.” 


Judging from the General’s observations, we suppose that 
the tree of which they make mention is largely and generally 
planted in the neighbourhood of Etna. 


« The prickly pear has a peculiar quality ; it absolutely changes 
the lava, in a manner, breaks it up, and, in process of time, pul- 
verises it, though ever so hard; and then it forms the most lux- 
uriant soil. They bring a little earth to any crevice of lava, and 
plant a prickly pear tree, it spreads, and splits the rocks in about 
seven years ; a thick plantation is formed, and a very little earth 
being added, in about ten years more it is nearly pulverised for 
some inches, so as to give a soil.” 


England—charming, happy England—is the land of a thou- 
sand good things—her sons so brave—her daughters so beauti- 
ful—and—her inns so comfortable ;—General Cockburn expe- 
rienced the vicissitudes of a Sicilian hotel, and analyzed the 
elegances of Sicilian domesticity—how he managed it we find 
it rather puzzling to conceive—his description it must be owned 
is heart-breaking, and the simple perusal of it, by one of our 
male elegantes, might give a severe, perhaps, fatal shock to the 
morbid sensibility of his blandished nerves. 


«* In the hotel where I lodged (as at those of Messina) there 
are magnificent plates of looking glass, framed; in one room 
eleven large ones, but quite useless, being black, and an inch thick 
with dust, now grown hard, and forming a crust over the glass, 
from the dirt of flies, and not having been wiped these twenty 
years, as Isuppose. ‘The rooms_ail open one into another through 
the houses, and are very uncomfortable, as they have mostly large 
folding doors; the carpenters’ work being very bad, and the 
doors-and windows never close, the people live, in a manner, in 
public, The heat is stillso great, that the use of cold water, and 
partial bathing, is indispensably necessary; and, as no 
likes to exhibit himself absolutely naked, J am obliged to hang up 
coats and cloths, without being able to close the doors between 
my room and the next, so as to prevent any one, who chuses to 
look in, from seeing all my operations. Custom reconciles us to 
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every thing; but there is no privacy in an Italian house. This is 
singular in a country were the women are so given to intrigue ; 
and if half what is reported of them be true, they must be very 
liable to detection ; few doors have locks or bolts. The windows 
also are large and open from the floor, with balconies in front ; 
and, in consequence of the heat of the climate, are open all 
day in summer, or rather nine months of the year, so that the 
opposite neighbours may see every thing done. 

«© Here they have no other conveniences for certain uses but a 
thing like a flower-pot, and they empty it, without ceremony, into 
the street. I am every day more astonished at their dirt and total 
want of delicacy. It is very seldom one meets a house-maid in 
any house, and the few women-servants they have appear the dir- 
tiest and most wretched beings of the creation, and always very 
old. Speaking to Paterno and Prince Manganelli on the subject, 
and explaining to them the comfort and cleanliness found in every 
house in England, and the tidiness of our women-servants, they 
candidly told me,—‘ The reason you see such miserable old beings, 
as female servants with us, is this: we never wash linen at home; 
our kitchens are all managed by men; men sweep the large rooms 
and stairs; and, as to making beds and emptying certain utensils, 
and such work, how could it be expected that any decent woman 
would submit to such drudgery; they therefore have no candi- 
dates for the station of house-maid, and are obliged to have one 
old hag in every house for the above purpose.’ They also con- 
fessed, that the middle and lower orders were all naturally dirty 
and indolent, and had no idea of the comfort of cleanliness, 

«* T asked, why not have a certain place? They answer, ‘ few 
houses have gardens.’ me 

«* Then why not a water-closet >—‘ not the custom: no one 
understood them ; and too great an expense.’ 

«* In respect to personal cleanliness, all the upper classes of la- 
dies appear as sensible of its attractions as in any other country, 
and are as clean and well dressed as any I have seen; indeed, in 
the palaces they always have baths; but I doubt if the men 
make use of this luxury, or rather, in a hot climate, article of 
necessity. What would be considered the class of gentry in Eng- 
land, or on the continent, Petite Noblesse almost always have a 
dirty appearance ;—for, if a man has a clean shirt on, he certain- 
ly will not be shaved ; if his hands are washed, it is evident there 
is no such thing as a nail-brush in the country, as he will have 
a black circle at the extremity of his fingers; his teeth, though 
sound, will be dirty; if he has a well brushed coat, he is certain 
to have dirty boots. ‘They are in the utmost astonishment at the 
cleanliness of the British troops ; but do not follow the example. 

«It is wonderful how people of all ranks spit on the floors, and 
to such a degree that one would imagine they were under saliva- 
tion. ‘This filthy custom is univeral. 

‘© The noise of an Italian inn, particularly from sun-rise till 
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noon, and also in the streets, is equal to that in a man of war, 
even with the holy stone: the bawlings and clatter in the house 
never cease, as if all were fighting and disputing; (but. it is 
only from a certain animation when they speak :) the cries in 
the streets are loud and discrepant: Lord have mercy on bad 
sleepers |” 
** Eripiunt somnum Druso, vitulisque marinis.” 
Juv, Sat, iii. 238, 


Our entertaining author next leads us to Syracuse,—and 
though we admit that he well and amply employed his time 
among the remains of ancient magnificence—we confess that 
his notice of an English family who ended their days in Syra-_ 
cuse, and who now repose beneath the pavement of San Lucia, 
is more attractive to us than his speculations upon Greeven 
and Roman grandeur. 


«« There is an old family picture of a Fitzgibbon family, whe 
are buried here: the husband, wife, and three children, died the 
same day: under the picture is written, that this happened about 
one hundred years ago, that he was a Lieutenant-Colonel ; it does 
not say in what service, (probably Austrian or Spanish); and, I 
suppose, came to Sicily in the war between these powers in 1718: 
it is further said, that he was from the county of Cork in Ireland, 
and married to the daughter of Florence M‘Carty, also of Cork. 
We went by asubterraneous passage and stairs, into an octagon 
building, where they shew the tomb of St. Lucia, the patron 
Saint of Syracuse: her ladyship is kept in the cathedral most of 
the year, but always comes to spend a few weeks in summer in 
this, her country house, and is carried there and back in great 
form and procession.” 


The General’s opinion of Sicilian domestic ceconomy is, in 
all probability, familiar enough with our Irish absentees. 


«< T am confident the Italian noblemen and gentlemen are much 
more plundered by their servants, than the most castle rack-rent 
careless gentleman in Ireland ; and yet, as in Ireland, the natives are 
not the better for it: so true itis, that low pilfering, a bad police, 
and superstitious observances, always debase a people: perhaps the 
true cause of almost all the evils that affect society here and clse- 
where, might be comprised in two words—bad government.” 


Retracing his steps, Generai Cockburn conducts us across the 
Island to Palermo. We extract his tasteful and animated de- 
scription of that enchanting metropolis. 


‘© Palermo is justly the capital, being, in all respects, far su- 
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perior to any town in Sicily, indeed equal to any of the best towns - 
in Europe :. for beauty of situation it yields to none; and in the 
richness and magnificence of its churches is certainly next to 
Rome. The streets, as in all Sicilian towns, are admirably well 
paved, or rather flagged. Palermo is also kept very clean. The 
port is full of shipping. There is scarcely a house that has not 
something striking in its architecture, and a number of marble 
columns, either in front or in the court-yards ; for every great pa- 
lace has a large court-yard, with a piazza and columns of mar- 
ble. ‘The principal street, called the Cassavo; runs from the Ma- 
rino to the palace, and is a milein length; it is crowded with 
people, who seem to be in full employment : at each end are two 
of the beantiful gate-ways, viz. the Porta Felice next the Marino, 
and the Porta Novaat the other extremity. The nobility and gen- 
try drive in their carriages every afternoon along the Cassaro and 
Marino, and the people walk along the latter. In the summer- 
time, I am told, it is as full as Hyde- Park or Kensington-gardens 
ever were: there isa building in the middle, in whic h avery good 
band plays for two hours every day. An excellent puppet-show 
is also exhibited once or twice, morning and evening, from a bal- 
econy on the Marino. ‘This is a favourite amusement in Sicily, 
and they are very clever at it. 

* There are two public gardens at the east end of the Mari- 
no,*—the Botanic and flower garden ; the former is under the di- 

rection of Doctor Tineo. At the entrance is a building, with 
yotttbos, front and rear, and fluted Doric columns ; it is the model 
of an ancient temple: I have not seen any architecture more 
chaste or striking. The lecture-room has four statues, and a Very 
handsome dome. The garden is extremely well laid out, and has 
several fountains in it. Adjoining is the flower-garden, the 
walks in which are very pretty. People of all ranks are admit- 
ted ; and towards afternoon it is always full. Guitar players, &c. 
&c. entertain the different groups, who here enjoy their evening 
walk in a most enchanting spot. There are a number of marble 
busts in the walks, and several temples and summer-houses. The 
whole is surrounded with a wall, and laid out with great taste: 
the wall is low however, and does not interrupt the grand and 
picturesque views of the mountains all round the land side of Pa- 
lermo. In one part there area number of monuments of great 
men, such as Diodorus, Archimedes, &c. all surrounded with cy- 
press, willows, &c. ‘The monuments are very handsome, and in 
various forms. The harmless lizard plays about, and numbers of 
insects and butterflies of beautiful colours enjoy the sweets of 
this garden.” 





*<« During the hot weather (about four months) the Marino is crcwded with 
people all night; and it isa privilege of the walk, that lights are extinguished ; 
tbe carriages and servants wait at a distance.” 
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_ Our author quotes from the splendid work of De St. Non # 
description of the Sicilian capital, warmer and more seducing 
even than his own. Our readers may not be displeased in 
being presented with the passage : . 


‘© Aujor d’hui il ‘est entouré de Jardins, et de Maisons de eam- 
pagne, qui sont d’autant plus agréables, qu’elles contrastent sin- 
gulierment avee les fonds majestueux de la mer, et les Montagnes 
escarpées et arides qui les avoisinent. 

‘© Plus on voit Palerme, plus cette Ville pardit s’embellir dans 
ses détails; de belles rues bien allignées, de vastes et magnifiques 
portiques, tels que la Porta Nuova et la Porta Felice ; plusuiers 
places publiques, dont la plus remarquable est celle qui se trouve 
située devant I Hétel-de-Ville, it Palazzo Senatoriale; des Fon- 
faines publiques, et des Fontaines particulitres jusqu’ au quatrieme 
étagede plusieurs maisons; des Eglises superbes et des promenades 
charmantes ; un air sain, une grande population, et cependant une 
proprict? qu'on ne trouve dans aucune Vil‘e de la Sicile; un com- 
merce assez considerable ; une grande quantité de Maisons No- 
bles, riches, fastueuses, un climat chaud, des passions vives, de 
jolies Femmes ...... on peut juger d’aprés cela, si le sejour de 
Palerme doit étre agréable aux Etrangers.” 


Joachim- Napoleon was—but, alas, no more on that distress- 


ing subject! Behold the portrait of the present King of Na- 
ples. 


«© The King and the Prince Royal have dairy farms, and vie 
with each other in making butter, as before-mentioned : this 
amusement and shooting, by what I hear, is all this monarch trou- 
bles himself about. 

*« The amusements of hunting, shooting, or fishing, appear 
to have always formed the principal, and almost only source of 
pleasure for king Ferdinand : his relation, the late king of Spain, 
was equally attached to it. So far have they carried this mania, 
that I know, from undoubted authority, there was formerly a re- 
gular weekly intercourse, by special messengers, carried on be- 
tween the courts of Naples and Madrid, with an account of the 
slaughter of game and the feats of these monarchs in the field.— 
Perhaps they were better employed in this animal destruction, 
than in human slanghter. 

«« The mode of hunting, is however, quite different from ours : 
hundreds of peasants drive the game from the woods into certain 
open parts; his majesty stands within a railed fence, half a dozen 
men load for him, and he fires away, right and left, as fast as he 
can. In very bad weather, they have often collected a strange 
medley into a large riding-house, consisting of wolves, foxes; 
boars, dogs, cats, pigs, goats, deer, &c. also owls, pidgeons, hawks, 
wild ducks, partridges, crows, &c. The animals, in this promis- 
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euous state, begin 2 general fight, while the monarch, from a gal- 
lery, fires at them till they are all destroyed—An ignoble and cow- 
ardly pastime.’ 


General Cockburn made “ many attempts to see the palace,” 
but to all gentlemanly modes of penetrating into the sacred re- 
cesses of Sicilian royalty, insuperable objections were opposed 
—at the magical touch, however, of a “ silver key’’ these ob- 
stacles vanished, ‘ and all the doors flew open in a minute.”’ 


*€ The Palace is an old and irregular building : the inside forms 
two squares, one has a piazza, or colonnade, of three stories, with 
handsome columns. By the aid of a little civility, and an Eng- 
lish uniform, I got into the great audience and drawing rooms ; 
they are large and handsome : there is very fine tapestry in these 
rooms, representing the adventures of Don Quixete. 

« The armoury is nothing more than a room filled with about 
two hundred fowling pieces from all countries, with pistols, 
swords, and all the peraphernalia of the king’s shooting appa- 
ratus : these arms areremarkably well kept, and some are very 
curious: they have a sword made at Toledo, said to have belong- 
ed to Charles the Fifth, and avery old shield of Roger, the conque- 
ror of Sicily. 

«« There is a very fine gallery of pictures, as Iam told; but 
they were lately packed up, when Murat threatened invasion, and 
so they remain. The room was then turned into a Parliament 
house, for the meeting of the Barons, who, however, not agree- 
ing with the queen, were, like the Parliament of Paris formerly, 
sent about their business. I went to see the room: it is very 
large and lofty; at present it is painting in the Italian style; I 
did not pace it, but should suppose it to be one hundred and fifty 
feet long. The scaffolding, now up for a platform, to enable the 
artists to paint the ceiling, is really a curiosity: I looked through 
some of the subordinate parts of the palace, and then took my 
leave : there are stairs of red morble to the top ; every step is of 
fifteen feet wide. 

«« The Queen resides in this palace: the King remains at the 
favorita with his mistress ; and it is only on what they call name- 
days,—that is, the birth day of some of the Royal Family, that a 
regular drawing-room or levee is held.” 


In our next number we shall with no small satisfaction renew 
our analysis jof Lieutenant-General Cockburn’s amusing and 
elegant volumes, and accompany our remarks with a few po- 
litical notices on the present state of Sicily and her unhappy 


people. L. 
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Arr. 11.—The Feld of Waterloo ; a Poem. By Water Scorr, Faq. 
Svo. Pp.54. Longman &Co, 1815. ~~ 


I 4ONG, indeed, will the Field of Waterloo be remembered ;— 
the mighty interests placed in the scales of War and. Fortune 
in that tremendous conflict, whose shouts and acclamations 
embodied the latest pouring forth of the Conquering Spirit - 
the fluctuations of the fight;—its exterminating fierceness, its. 
scarcely paralleled duration ;—the immediate Revolution which 
followed upon its close, the future changes to which it will have 
given birth ;—theseé, these are circumstances which to the most 
distant posterity, will enshroud the Field of Waterloo with min- 
gled gloom and splendour. - On that scene of melancholy mag- 
nificence, that gorgeous Golgotha of the nineteenth century, 
will future ages turn a sad and sickening gaze—magination 
will take advantage of the rich and dark inaterials offered to her 
creative powers by the designs, the deeds, of this polished, era, 
and, with reluctant indolence, confess herself surpassed ;— 
while Reason, rejoicing in the bright and boundless results to 
which it will have led, will, nevertheless, sigh over the perver- 
sity of man, that rendered it necessary to lay the foundations of 
his felicity in a soil so sanguinary, so fatal to the happiness—the 
hopes of—mourning myriads. 

Thus much have we thought it proper to say upon the battle 
of Waterloo—a battle in which the military renown of England 
and Wellington was more than sustained—a conflict for which, 
we trust, the world will have to return its thanks to them with 
deep and soul-felt gratitude. We now turn our attention to 
Mr. Scott’s lucubrations on that appalling and eventful strug- 
rle. 

: Mr. Scott enjoys, and deservedly, a reputation at once ho- 
nourable to his country and himself. After every deduction 
which the scrutiny of criticism can make from most of his 
works, she will, with candour and admiration, pronounce, that 
to the mass of sterling English Poetry, he has made additions, 
considerable in quantity, and exquisite in quality. But while 
we deliver this our sincere and warm tribute of respect to.the 
talents of the distinguished author, we are driven to acknow- 
ledge that upon subjects lying out of the road he has selécted 
for his excursions, he falls below himself, and draws down the. 
displeasure, we will not say the ridicule, of his readers. Fami- 
liar as he is with the romantic history of darker ages, his mind 
amply furnished with all the gay and gorgeous appendages of 
feudality, and gifted with abilities that enable him to bring’ 
Crit. Rev. Vor. Ul. November, 1815. 3M 
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them before our eyes with a splendour and captivation that ir= 
risistibly appeal for oyr applause—why will he meddle with 
themes, in the celebration of which it is his doom to prove his 
incempetency? This was the case with ** Don Roderick’’— 
yet that poem included within its scope transaetions more adapt- 
ed to the peculiar bent of Mr. Scott’s talents than any, per- 
haps, which the history of the last thirty years can afford. Not- 
withstanding this advantage, “™ Don Roderick,” like a guilty 
ghost, beheld the day, and fled into—oblivion ;—nor have all the 
spells and sorceries of the “* Row ’’ been adequate to the resur- 
rection of that unfortunate shade. But of the * Field of Wa- 
terloo”—Mr. Scott's Waterloo! alas! alas! what shall we 
say ?—*‘*Written”” it is, we are informed by the author, “ for 
the purpose of assisting the Waterloo Subscription,”’ and with 
a pathetic simplicity he adds, that that is ‘‘ its best vindication.’” 
We do assure Mr. Scott that we enter most sincerely and cor- 
dially into the full spirit of this deprecatory preamble. Chasity 
begins at home, aud the “ Field of Waterloo ’” was composed 
hastily, during a short tour upon the continent, when the au- 
thor’s labours were liable to frequent interruptions.’’ Does the 
word “ labours’’ refer to the composition of the leaves before 
us? If so, it is fair to presume that the “short tour upon the 
continent’’ was undertaken for the express purpose of obtain~ 
ing such full circumstantial, and correct information concem- 
ing the battle as would give ampler room for the display of the 
author’s genius, thus powerfully stimulated by the noble and 
ennobling impulse of ‘‘twice-blessed’’ charity: and again, 
this being the object, of the journey, we find it difficult to con- 
ceive what ‘ interruptions”’ could have arisen to thwart or in- 
terfere with so praiseworthy an end. We should have sup- 
posed that all Belgium was rife and voluble with the scarcely- 
stilled thunders that so lately tore up her plains ;—that in the 
anxivus visages of her population might be read the sentence 
but just pronounced upon them by the artillery of Waterloo;— 
that the aged and the youthful—the wealthy and the indigemt— 
of both sexes, of all conditions—would be eager and bursting 
to relate to strangers the turns, the changes of the fight;—the 
rumours, the hopes, the apprehensions—that burnished or 
blackened the varying complexion of every fleeting, fearful 
hour. “Interruptions !”’—-What! while the domes, the bel- 
freys of Brussels were pealing in his ear, and wafting far and. 
wide the tidings of that cruel and concluded conflict ;—while, 
yet the dead and dying slept or groaned on the blood-stained 
soil in ghastly and x dering communion—when every, breeze 
that mitigated the sultriness of June, and bore refreshment to 
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him} Waschatged with the spirits of lately-Thvitif thotisands j— 
when “ Waterloo! Waterlbo!” agitdted the hearts; itld Soand- 
ed—alinost uncdnsciously—fromi the lips of all; while yet aff 
other sensations wete absorbed in the oné intense and terrific 
fecling—while aniazement meditated in siléticé off the termi- 
nation of the sttife, and for thought thete was: tid fobd so in- 
viting ;—in the very scene, the centré, the foci of those por- 
tentots events which clidrity impelled hit to'dtfay' it’ the at- 
tractions of genius—with all these a an cétroborants 
pressing wpon him, what ‘“‘ihterraptions’” Mt Scott coul 
meet with in the composition of his verses we Gotifess our ina- 
bility to corhprehend. - 
But from whatever cause it proceed, it i$ vety evident that 
Mr. Scott’s faiture in the poetical narration of fhe butfle of Wa- 
terloo otight to watn him against re-adventtititg Ms teputation 
in the celebration of modern events. “THe Field of Waterloo” 
is absolutely the poorest, dullest, least ititétesting coriposition 
that has hitherto issued from the aittiot of Rokeby. Even thé 
farette of the battle contdius moré information, and the style’ oF 
the poert is very Tittle, if a. all; superior to that of Marshal 
Wellington’s modest dispatches. Thé ieasure, td, employed 


; 


by Mr. Scott (thé octo-syllabic, occasionally varied by six syl- 


fable lines) wants weight and —— — to beat up with befittin 


state and dignity a theme so mighity arid! majestic, Of iniagi- 
nation it éan hardly boast any—no striking ‘comparisons, no 
vivid illustrations, and but few, very few, of the beautiful reliefs 
of contrast. The moral reflections are neither new, nor ex- 
ceedingly apt. That évéry verse should have the requisite num- 
ber of syllables, and that the violations of fhyme and grammat 
should be as few as possible, we verily beliévé were the’ princi+ 
pat objects with Mr. Scott in this eleemosynary composition. | 

But a fault of a graver nature’ than any literaty’ défalcation 
we have to charge Mr. Scott with. He accuses Niupéledn of 
pusillanimity. Now this is mean, and wholly un y of Bri- 
tish candour. He talks of the Emperor’s sending 


His “ bravest and” his “best to dare 
The fate their leader shurined to’ share,” 


without stopping to poitit' out the alfiterative imitation of Lord 
Byron (which by the way is obvious and iheessant) we will con- 
trast these expressions with the words of the valiant English 
General. Napoleon, says the Marshal, ‘‘ did, his duty—he 
fought the battle with infinite skill, perseverance, and »RA- 
vERx”’—and then he proceeds to ascribe the’ **vietory to’ the 
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superior physical force and invincible constancy of the British.’”’* 
This is; magnanimous, and, in our opinion, reflects more ho- 
nour onthe writer than the memorable victory to which it re- 
lates. Honouring as we do the valour of the English General, 
and thinking of him as a man of consummate conduct and 
prowess in war, we, are certain that British liberality would not, 
uninstigated and of its own free impulse, wish to exalt the me- 
rits of our own, distinguished Commander and the Prussian 
General by the calumnious depreciation of the illustrious Cap- 
tain with whose fatigued and inferior forces they stood con- 
fronted on the plains of Waterloo at the head of above two hun- 
dred thousand troops. No—no—the warm blood of an Eng- 
lishman races with teo generous a current to permit him thus 
to slight and slur the reputation of a renowned and once mighty 
rival—and we trust that there are not many Scotchmen who 
would show so eager and revolting an appetite for uncalled-for, 
unprovoked detraction. We shall not press Mr. Scott’s deli- 
cacy further upon this topic, but content ourselves with ob- 
serving that, though the passage we have quoted is but a mild 
instance of his powers in abusing an unfortunate enemy—we do 
not mean that he abuses vulgarly—we hope that reflection will 
apply a corrective, that some slight pangs of penitence will in- 
duce him to,nourish better thoughts, and teach him, if he again 
hazard himself with, contemporaneous subjects—which we hope 
his good; genius, will;warn him not to dream of—how to praise 
a friend without slandering a foe. 

Some few, passages of merit these leaves do contain. It 
would be, indeed, strange if the whole of any of Mr. Scott’s 
compositions were worthless. The worst of the productions, of 
such a writer must, still exhibit some vivid and involuntary evi- 
dence of the genius that wakes at will such grand and enchant 
ing sensations... The description of the country round Brussels 
is a very. distinct yet soft picture of that flat though not uninter- 
esting region. 


‘*Fair Brussels, thou art far behind, 
Though, lingering on the morning wind, 
We yet may hear the hour 
Peal'd over orchard and canal, 
With voice prolong’d and measured fall, 
..£rom proud Saint Michael's tower ; 


' 





* See the Matshal’é letter to his mother in the Morning Chronicle—the pre- 
cise day we cannot récall to mind—but it will be found in one of the latter 
mumbers for Jube, 1615); - 
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Thy wood, dark Soignies, holds us now, 
Whiere the tall beeches’ glossy bough 

For many a league around, 

With birch and darksome oak between, 

Spreads deep and far a pathless sereen, 
Of tangled forest ground. 

Stems planted close by stems defy 

The adventurous foot—the curious eye 

For access seeks in vain; 

And the brown tapestry of leaves, 

Strew'd on the blighted ground, receives, 
Nor sun, nor air, nor rain. 

No opening glade dawns ov our way, 

No streamlet, glanciag to the ray, 

Our woodland path has cross‘d ; 
And the straight causeway which we tread, 
Prolongs a line of dull arcade, 
Unvarying through the unvaried’ shade 

Until in distance lost. 


** A brighter, livelier scene succeeds ; 

In groupes the scattering wood coced@a. 
Hedge-rows, and, huts, and sunny meads, 
And corn-fields glance betw een ; 

The peasant, at his labour blithe, 

Plies the hook’d staff and shorten'd scythe :-— 
‘"~~ But when these ears were green, 
Placed close within destruction’s scope, 
Full little was that rustic’s hope 

Their ripening to have seen! 
And,, lo, a hamlet and its. fane :— 
Let not the 2azer with disdain 

Their architecture view ; 

For yonder rude ungraceful shrine. 
And disproportion’ d spire, are thine, 
Immortal Watextoo! 


‘* Fear not the heat, though full and ‘high 
The sun has storeh’d the autumn sky, = '~ 
And scarcea forest straggler now ; 
To shade us spreads a greenwood bough ; 
‘These fields have seen a hotter day 
Than ere was fired by sunny ray. 
Yet one mile on—yon shatter’d ‘hedge 
Crests the soft hill, whose long smooth ridge 
Looks on the field below, 
And sinks so gently on the dale, 
‘bhat not the fokls-of Beauty's veil 
In easier cufves ean flow. 
Brief space from thence, the greund again 
Ascending slowly from the plain, 
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Forms an opposing sereen, 
Which, with its crest ef upland ground, 
Shuts the horizon all.areund. 

The soften'd vale between 
Slopes smooth and fair for courser’s tread ; 
Not the most timid maid need dread 
To give her snow-white palfrey head 

On that wide stubble-ground ; 
Nor wood, nor treé, nor bush are there, 
Her course to intercept or scare, 

Nor fosse nor fence are found, 
Save where, from out her shatter'd bowers, 
Rise Hougowont’s dismantled towers.” 


Differing in kind, though perhaps superior in merit, are the 
tenth and eleventh stanzas commencing with the command of 
Napoleon to the Imperial Guard to charge the batteries—but 
we must here observe that the words he has made the Emperor 
use are uncharacteristic. There are in them too much heat 
and impetuosity for the unchanged, unchangeable compo- 
sure which Napoleon has always evinced in emergencies. We 
have placed the lines containing the insinuated cowardice in 
italics. 

« © On! On!’ was still his stern exclaim ; 

Confront the battery's jaws of flame! 
Rush on the levell’d gun! 

My steel-clad cuirassiers, advance ! 

Each Hulan forward with his lance, 

My Guard—my chosen— charge for France, 
France and Napoleon !’ 

Loud answer'd their acclaiming shout, 

Greeting the mandate which sent out 

Their bravest and their best to dare 

The fate their leader shunn'd to share. 

But He, his country’s sword and shield, 

Still in the battle-front reveal’d 

Where danger fiercest swept the field, 
Came like a beam of light, 

Tn action prompt, in sentence brief— 

‘ Soldiers, stand firm,’ exclaim’'d the chief, 

* England shall tell the fight*’ 


«<On came the whirlwind—like the last 

But fiercest sweep of tempest blast— 

On came the whirlwind—steel gleams broke 

Like lightning through the rolling stnoke, 
The war was. wak'd anew, 
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Three hundred cannon-mouths roar’d loud, 

And from their throats, with flash and cloud, 
Their showers of iron threw. 

Beneath their fire in full career, 

Rush'd on the ponderous cuirassier, 

The lancer couch'd his ruthless spear, 

And hurrying as to havock near, 
The Cohorts’ eagles flew. 

In one dark torrent broad and strong, 

The advancing onset roll'd along, 

Forth harbinger'd by fierce acclaim, 

That from the shroud of smoke and flame, 

Peal'd wildly the imperial name.” 





A aaa 





Art. II1.—1. Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence and ar 
Appendix of Papers, from the Committee appointed to consider of 
Provision being made for the better Regulation of Madhouses in Eng- 
land: ordered by the House of Commons to be printed July 11, 1815. 
Each Sulject of Evidence arranged under its distinct Head. By 
J. B. Suarez, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Baldwin and Co. 1815. 

%, Practical Hints on the Construction and Economy of Pauper Lunatic 
Asylums ; including Instructions to the Architects who offered Plans 
for the Wakefield Asylum, and a Sketch of the most approved De- 
sign. By Samuver Tuxe. Longman and Co. 


W ue the importance of this investigation is duly considered, 
it would seem incumbent upon us to enter extensively into its 
reJations; but our readers will observe, that, as this volume 
chiefly consists of minutes of the evidence on which the printed 
Report of the Committee of the House of Commons is founded, 
the minutes themselves will more satisfactorily furnish the sub- 
stance of our remarks; presenting as they do, in addition to 
oral testimony of inestimable value, the most essential doeu- 
ments of information, which could never have been obtained 
from any other source. 

Mr. Sharpe informs us, that the motive for publishing his 
own observations, with the republication of the Committee’s 
Report, was, to secure to the public the many advantages de- 
rivable from an extended circulation of the evidence; and that 
the House of Commons having resolved that no more copies 
should be struck off than would be required by the members, 
he consented to commit a species of pious fraud for the purpose 
of effecting his object. With such views, and with such inten- 
tious, we sincerely applaud his determination. 
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The Report, as printed by the House of Commons, i is divided 
into four parts; and the evidence appearing in the order in 
which it arose on the several days of examination, much labour 
was necessarily required to give a clear and distinet/prospect of 
the various subjee ts on which it bears. This labouf our author 
has bestowed. The whole evidence is arranged under separate 
heads: and the utility of the plan he has adopted i is so manifest, 
so intelligibly does it ditect our attention to the respective 
points of inquiry, that mere inspection will now demonstrate to 
what objects the Committee principally dedicated their exer- 
tions. 

The Right Hon. George Rose, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee, has a claim to the tribute of public applause for the share 
he has taken in bringing forwards, as well as diligently pro- 
moting, this saltitary investigation. His efforts will unques- 
tionably tend to ameliorate the teneral system which has been 
hitherto so deplorably practiced by keepers of insane houses, 
and be the means of introducing that steady vigilance over the 
patients, for which no medicines or severity ought to be substi- 
tuted. Posterity will record with gratitude the protector of the 
wretched and the benefactor of the miserable; for, as Dr. John- 
son has heaved, ‘he that has improved the virtue, or ad- 

vanced the happiness, of one fellow creature, ..... ¢ 
may be contented with his own performance ; and with respect 
to mortals like himself, ms iy demand, like Augustus, to be dis- 
missed at his departure w ith applause.’ 

Insanity is to be considered as one of the most distressing ma- 
ladies to which the human species is subject; its effects, whilst 
it continues, generally incapacitates the individual froth exer- 
cising his body or mind to any useful purposes ; for, although 
the patient apparently possesses his pristine muscular strength, 
his bodily exertions are rendered useless by the imperfection of 
his reasoning faculties. 

{Lis unnecessary on the present occasion to expatiate medi- 

cally on the p hysiology or pathology of this interesting disease ; 
and t the refore our pages will be principally confined to the more 
prominent particulars of the Report itself, and to the evidence 
on the domestic management of these asylums of misery. Yet 
as there are very opposite sentiments entertained of the diseases 
of the mind, a short distinction of their characteristics may not 
be superfluous. The general character of this order of diséases 
s, that the judgment is found imperfect, and unattended with 
fever or propensity to sleep. There are four genera usually 
stated in this order. 
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ist. Amentia, or imbecility of mind; by which the relations 
of things aré either not perceived, or not recollected. 

2d, Melancholia, defined—an erroneous judgment; but not 
merely respecting health; from imaginary perceptions or recol- 
lections influencing the conduct and depressing the mind with 
ill- grounded fears; not combined with either fever or comatose 
affeetions; often appearing without dispepsias yet attended 
with eostiveness, chiefly in. persons of rigid fibres and torpid 
sensibility. 

3d. Insania,—distinguished by erroneous judgment; indi- 
cated by imaginary perceptions or recollections, attended with 
agreeable emotions in persons of a sanguine temperament. 

4th. Mania, evinced by a conception of false relations and an 
erroneous judgment, arising from imaginary perceptions or re= 
collections, exciting the passions, and producing unreasonable 
actions or emotions, with a hurry of mind im pursuing a train of 
thought, and from running from one train of thought to ano- 
ther, attended with incoherent and absurd speech, called raving, 
and violent impatience of either contradiction or restraint. 

The causes of mental diseases have occasioned very laborious 
dissertations, and a great diversity of opinions; but no satis- 
factory theory has yet been broached respecting the physical 
appearances in the substance of the brain to which, upon in- 
spection after death, they may be attributed. 

It cannot well be coneeived, that the contrariety of senti- 
ments on this subject will cease to exist until the connexion of 
the mind with the body is better ascertamed; and it is most 
propable that their mode of union will long remain inscrutable 
to human research. 

The disease of the mind. is certainly one of inheritance, and 
therefore it is doubly expedient that every means should be em- 
ployed to prevent its diffusion by intermarriages, But however 
mscrutable the predisposing or remote causes of madness have 
hitherto proved, we are enabled to state, that incurable cases of 
madness do not exceed one-fifth of those that are curable; and 
it is not clear that this disease increases the mortality of the hu- 
man race, which may be owing to the brain being unsusceptible 
of many morbid impressions while thus affected, which would 
influence it when free from the malady. 

There are two circumstances attending the lunatics in private 
madhouses which we do not perceive ‘suggested. in the publi- 
cation before us, and which, if true, must be admitted of no 
light character. | 

The custom of tolling the: parish bell for the death of indi- 
viduals, seems prudent and useful; its object is to give warning 

Crit. Rev. Vor. Il. November, 1815. 3N 
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to the neighbours of the occurrence. In a private madhouse, 
well known to the writer, no questions can be asked concerning 
the dissolution of its inmates, because, forsooth, no parish bell 
is tolled. The reason of this caution may suggest itself to the 
reader to be not very honourable to the Major Domo. It was a 
practice in the same receptacle to refuse annual stipends for the 
eare of its unhappy members, provided an agreement could be 
eontracted upon more eligible terms ; not upon quarterly or an- 
nual payments, but upon a premium, or sum of money, to be 
paid during the life of the patient. This is a preposterous and 
wicked system, inasmuch as an interest is created in each con- 
tracting party to abridge the life of the lunatic. It is much too 
general for relatives of insane persons to slight and disregard 
their personal comforts; but in this plan, it will be manifest, 
there is a very strong incitement for a presumptive heir of dis- 
solute character to treat the incumbent, actually as well as vir- 
tually, as dead in law. 

It will be apparent, that unless both parties are men of inte- 
grity, adoor is opened for infinite fraud, cruelty, &c. ***** for 
there is no difficulty in believing that £1000 is more accept- 
able than the precarious receipt of £100 per annum. It be- 
comes the interest of the keeper to shorten the life of the poor 
patient, and the relative neither knows nor cares whether the 
poor creature is hurried to a better world: and should sucha 
nefarious process ever have been executed, will it not account 
for the silence of the parish bell to inform the living of the fate 
of the defunct patients? Ye guardians of lunatics! if any of you 
have entered into such a contract with so base a design, imme- 
diately dissolve it, and redeem the pledge of your iniquity, for 
the hour of investigation is arrived, and a severe responsibility 
will follow. Will you affirm, with the solemnity of an oath, that 
you have never been parties to such agreements? Or is it neces- 
sary to regard the elastic materials of which wary avarice is 
composed, and to suppose that a reservation is constantly made, 
which may possibly serve to deterge the criminal part of their 
reproach? For there are men who think that lunatics may fecl 
less pain in another world than they experience in the various 
scenes of torment they pass through, while sojourning in 
madhouses. But such an opinion seems to clash with another 
fact, which is often exemplified in private receptacles. We 
are bold in averring that there are many unhappy patients who- 
are destined to dwell in these abodes many years after sanity 
has resumed her empire over their minds. We will not at pre- 
sent put any question to Sir Jonathan Miles; but we shall be 
excused in proposing a query to Mr. Warburton. Is he in the 
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habit of prolonging the incarceration of his sane patients? If he 
replies, only on suitable occasions, and when he is certain of his 
payments, we then must submit another question, to which we 
expect an explicit reply. Has Mr. Warburton a gentleman un- 
der the designation of Captain Lee, an American, in any of his 
madhouses? [f he have, what has been the duration of his 
confinement? Has he (Mr. Warburton) not been amply and 
regularly paid for the period of twenty years, during the Cap- 
tain’s imprisonment? Not doubting that the substance of these 
questions will be answered in the affirmative, we proceed to ask 
Mr, Warburton, whether Mr. Lee has not been uniformly per- 
fect in his senses more than fifteen years past, and most 
avxious for his liberty? 

Weare under the obligation of suppressing many remarks on 
the bulk ef the interesting evidence before us. We particu- 
larly recommend the whole of it to our readers’ perusal; and 
we think the most eligible extract we can make is the Report 
itself, which was concluded on the 11th July, 1815. 


«* Your Committee,” says the Report, “* deeply sensible of the 
importance of the matter referred to their consideration, have ap- 
plied themselves with great earnestness to the performance of the 
duty imposed on them by the House, 

*« The evidence presented herewith will shew how extensive 
their enquiries have been. It was their intention to make obser- 
vations in detail on the several heads of the examination taken 
before them, and on the several public and private establishments 
for the reception of insane patients, but on reconsidering the whole 
subject, they have thought it adviseable, in the first instance, to 
make their Report more general, for the reasons which will be 
stated. 

‘© Your Committee cannot, however, hesitate to suggest with 
the utmost confidence, from the evidence they now offer to the 
House, that some new provision of law is indispensably necessary 
for ensuring better care being taken of insane persons both in 
England and Ireland than they have hitherto experienced: the 
number of whom appears to be very considerable, as the enquirers 

. of the Committee have convinced them, that there are not a set of 
beings in the country more immediately requiring the protection of 
the legislature than the persons in this state, a very large propor- 
tion of whom are neglected by tieir relations and friends. If those 
in the middling, orin the lower classes of life, shut up in hospitals, 
private madhouses, or parish workhouses, are looked at, your Com- 
mittee are persuaded that a case cannot be found where onderaand 
sity for a remedy exists in more vigour. i 

*« It will appear, on reference to the evidence, relying principally 
on the testimony of the persons keeping the houses, that in a few 
of them the arrangement is as good as the contracted size of the 
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houses, and the small extent of ground attached to them will ad- 
mit: and that the treatment of the inhabitants in them has been 
kind and proper; but it is in proof, that there is just and great 
cause of complaint against by far the greater part of the houses of 
this description, which have hardly in any instance been built for 
the purpose, and are incapable of being conveniently adapted for it. 

«© Your Committee have classed their observations under the 
following heads, that each may be referred to as the occasion may 
arise : 

** Ist. Keepers of the houses receiving a much greater num- 
ber of persons in them than they are calculated for, and the conse- 
quent want of acconimodation for the patients which greatly re- 
tards recovery ; they are indeed represented by the President of the 
College of Physicians, and the Physician acting as Secretary to the 
visiting Commissioners, who must be considered as the most com- 
petent judges on the subject, to be better calculated for the impri- 
sonment than the cure of patients. 

** 2ndly. The insufficiency of the number of keepers in pro- 
portion to the number of persons entrusted to their care, which 
unavoidably leads to a proportionably greater degree of restraint 
than the patients would otherwise be under. 

“« 3rdly. The mixing patients who are outrageous with those 
who are quiet and inoffensive: and those who are insensible to 
the calls of nature with others who are cleanly. 

** 4thly. The want of medical assistance as applied to the malady 
for which the persons are confined, a point worthy of the most sé- 
rious attention, as the practice is very generally to confine medical 
aid to corporeal complaints, which circumstance the Committee 
are the more desirous of enforcing to the House, as an opinion has 
been given by arespectable physician, and another person of great 
experience, that where the mental faculties are only partially af- 
fected (stated by them to beso in seven eighths of the cagsés) me- 
dical assistance is of the highest importance. 

** Sthly. Restraint of persons much beyoad what is necessary, 
cert inly retarding recovery, even beyond what is occasioned by the 
crouced state of the house, of which many instances were stated to 
the Committee. In the course of the evidence, there will be found 
opinions unfavourable to the use of straight waistcoats as mote 
Oppressive to the patient than irons, which induce your Com- 
mittee to observe, that a waistcoat has been invented under the 
care of one of the members of it, which appears likely to be quite 
as secure as the one now in use, and infinitely less distressing to 
the wearer. 

** 6thly. The situation of the parish paupers in some of the 
houses for insane patients, respecting the care of whom when 
confined in parochial workhouses, the Committee also made some 
enquiries, as connected with the matter before them, although 
not expressly included in the reference to them. 


“ 7thly. Detention of persons, the state of whose minds did not 
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require confinement. On this ground of complaint your Com» 
mittee had very slender means of informatian. 

** 8thly. Insufficiency of certificates on which patients are re» 
ceived into the madhouses. 

*« 9thly. The defective visitation of private madhouses, under 
the provision of the 14th George IIL. c. 49. 

‘* The references are made by your Committee to the pages of 
the evidence, to shew, with as little trouble as possible to the reader, 
what has been said respecting each, in consideration of which, 
your Committee are persuaded that no doubt will be entertained 
of the insufficiency of the visitation which has taken place, even 
within the limits of the district assigned to the care of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, from the professional occupations of the visitors 
not allowing them sufficient time to perform the duties required ; 
and still less doubt will probably remain of the utter insufficiency 
or local neglect of those duties in other parts of England : it fol- 
lows of course that some amendment in the law is requisite for 
this part of the subject. 

** Your Committee cannot resist observing, also, that the Com- 
missioners have not the power of withholding a new licence to 
a person deprived of one for the most flagitious conduct. 

“ In Ireland, the necessity of making some further provision 
for insane persons appears to be more urgent even than in this 
part of the United Kingdom, as it will be seen in the evidence, 
that, with the exception of two public establishments and some 
private houses in Dublin, there are no places appropriated sepa- 
rately for the reception of persons in this state in Ireland.—in a 
few hospitals for general relief of patients, there are wards for in- 
sane patients, but these are very ill calculated for the attainment 
of the object that should be had in view ; and as there are no poor 
houses in that part of the United Kingdom, the pauper lunatics are 
allowed to wander about the country, till these who are out- 
rageous are sent up to Dublin in a manner shocking to humanity ; 
while the ideots are left to go about the villages, the sport of the 
common people. 

“As the governors of the asylum at York called the atten- 
tion of the other House of Parliament, by petition, in the last ses- 
sion, to the management of the establishment, in order to shew 
that it was unnecessary to subject it to the provisions of a bill then 
depending respecting madhouses ; and as the governor's of Beth- 
lem succeeded on that occasion in obtaining a clause, while a bill 
was in the House for a partial exemption from the provisions of 
the act in favour of that hospital—your Committee are desirous 
of directing the attention of the House to the parts which relate to 
those two establishments. 

““ Your Committee impressed with the the inadequacy of the 
buildings for the reception of insane persons throughout lingland, 
obtained from an architect, who has given great attention to the 


subject, and who has been employed in making designs for an 
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asylum for the West Riding of the county of York, plans with 
estimates, which they think may be useful to the public, especially 
in counties where there may be a disposition to erect madhouses 
for the reception of insane persons, under the Act 48 George iI. 
£. 96, as it appears to your Committee to be highly desireable to 
promote the operation of that wise and beneficent law, in order to 
prevent the intolerable evil of those unhappy persons being im- 
prisoned in gaols, or in parish workhouses, or permitted to wander 
about the country in a state of total helplessness and neglect ; in 
the former case, to,the annoyance of the other prisoners, or poor, 
as well as the unnecessary restraint and suffering to themselves ; 
and in the latter, to the great danger of their doing mischief to 
others, or to themselves. 

“ The length to which this enquiry has been unavoidably 
drawn, must in any event have prevented at this period of the 
session a bill being passed in the remaining part of it, as perfect 
as the necessity of the case demands. Your Committee deeply 
lament the necessity of this delay, because the mangement, in 
more than one of the plaees for the reception of the unhappy 
persons, has been as reprehensible, as in their opinion to subject 
the parties concerned, if it had been known, to criminal prosecu- 
tions ; but that regret is somewhat abated by a conviction, that the 
state of those establishments have been considerably ameliorated 
by the enquiries which have taken place. 

“ Your Committee are persuaded also, that when the extent of 
the evil pointed outin this Report shall be generally known, the 
visiting physicians in London and its neighbourhood will, as far as 
the professional calls upon them will permit, give additional at- 
tention to the duty they have been desirous of discharging; and 
that the justices of the peace in the several counties will feel it to 
be their duty to watch, as narrowly as circumstances will admit, 
overthe conduct of the keepers of such houses, and the treatment 
of the patients in them. The Committee trust also, that every 
magistrate in the kingdom, who may think the condition of in- 
sane persons worthy their attention will inform himself, as well as 
he can, respecting abuses of the nature alluded to, that it may be 

submitted to his Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, whether it may be fit in such case that a prosecution 
should be instituted at the suit of his Majesty's Attorney General, 

«« If in any instance a magistrate (during the approaching re- 
cess) shall be refused admittance into one of these houses, your 
Committee cannot doubt but that such refusal will have due 
weight with the persons who may hereafter be authorized to grant 
licences for keeping houses of this description, to refuse these as 
unfit persons. 


NEW BETHLEM HOSPITAL. 


* After the patient inquiry made by your Committee on the 
matters referred to them, they thought it desirable to inspect the 
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New Bethlem Hospital erected in St. George’s Fields, but not yet 
inhabited ; that they might consider, with the advantage they have 
acquired from this examination, how far the building might ap- 
pear to be well calculated for the accommodation of, and to afford 
the best chance of cure to, the patients intended to be soon re 
moved into it, and having accordingly made a careful mspection 
of that building, they submit the following observations. 

‘« On entering the gallery on the principal floor, they observed 
that the windows were so high as to prevent the patients looking 
out; with the unfitness of which your Commiitee were struck, as 
intelligent persons had stated in the course of the examination, 
that the greatest advantage might be derived from the patients hav~ 
ing opportunities of seeing objects that might amuse them. Anal- 
teration might be made in this respect, if it shall be deemed proper 
by the governors, at little expense, and with no risk of injury to 
the building ; as it was stated by Mr. Upton, the deputy architect, 
that these windows were at first so constructed, but were after- 
wards built up on a suggestion that it would be inconvenient to 
expose the patients to the view of passengers, which inconvenience 
it is conceived might be very easily obviated. The windows im 
the upper story appear to be properly constructed. 

‘« In the sleeping apartments the windows are not glazed, which 
your Committee thinks deprives the patients generally of a reason- 
able comfort, and may in many cases be very injurious; but what 
appears still te be more important, there are no flues constructed 
for the purpose of conducting warm air through the house, except 
in the lower galleries on the basement story, which are proposed 
to be warmed by steam. This appears to be deserving of serious 
consideration, because it is represented that the patients suffer sen- 
sibly from cold; and Dr, Monro, the physician to the hospital, 
stated, that it had not been thought adviseable to administer me- 
dicines in the winter, on account of the cold of the house. 

‘* In this opinion respecting the advantage to be derived to the 
hospital being properly warmed, the Committee are strengthened 
by the testimony of the Rev. Mr. Beecher, who has witnessed the 
zood effect of it in the Nottingham Asylum, and in other places, 

‘© ‘To the infirmary for female patients there are only three small 
windows, at a great height on the northern side of the room: it 
appears, therefore, that something should be done for ventilation, 
which might be easily accomplished. 

‘* The constitution of the privies appears to be very objection- 
able; and there is only one in each of the upper galleries, one in 
the criminal part, and two on the basement story; nor are there 
any privies or urinals in the airing grounds; and it seems doubt- 
ful whether the drain passing under the beds is on such a con- 
struction as will answer the intended purpose. 

‘« There is no room set apart for the reception of dead bodies, 
which should be provided for. 

“* Thereare eight acres of ground occupied for the hospital, ins 
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eluding the site of the buildings, the airing grounds, and ot acré 
and a half intended for a kitchen garden; and there are nearly 
four acres more adjoining, which it is the intention of the gover- 
nors to turn to profit, the act of Parliament restraining them to the 
use of eight. 

** The Committee, however, think it may be expedient to sub 
mit to the consideration of Parliament the propriety of enabling 
the governors to devote this ground to the general purposes of 
the hospital, from a conviction of the benefits the patients derive 
from exercise, and in many cases from labour. 

** And that the patients may not be entirely deprived of these 
benefits in wet weather, it appears to be desirable that pent houses 
should be erected against the cross walls of the airing grounds, or 
a sort of covering to the middle thereof, like those of St. Luke's 
hospital. 

** In the criminal part of the building the Committee find the 
same objection to the height of the windows as before mentioned ; 
and that no provision whatever is made for warming this depart 
ment, although the warming pipes from the basement story are 
continued to the door at which this part is entered ; and it may be 
useful, if external doors of iron grating should be provided on the 
basement story. 

** The Committee have only further to remark, that in this part 
of the building there is no infirmary. 

** Resolved,—That the chairman he directed to move the House, 
that leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend and enforce the 
provisions of the Act of the 14th George III. c. 49, intituled, An 
Act for regulating Madhouses.” 


We do not think it necessary to add more at present on the 
subject of this Report; but it is possible that hereafter we may 
enter more largely on the detail of horrible facts which is given 
in the evidence—such as the cruel case of Norris, who seems 
to have been heavily chained to a wall for years, tortured with 
body irons, manacles, footlocks, and iron collar; the whole ma- 
chinery being denominated an iron apparatus. ‘The apothecary 
of Bethlem Hospital, Mr. Haslam, seems to justify the pro- 
priety of the treatment ; but the answers of this person are made 
with very reprehensible sang froid. The gross cruelty recorded 
in this volume would appear perfectly incredible to our readers. 

It is requisite that the punishment of delinquency should be 
summary, and free from all expense to the prosecutors; for it is 
manifested that the heavy charges of law-process have in every 
instance of atrocity prevented the vengeance of retributive jus- 
tice from falling on the oppressor’s head. In the only ease in 
which the law was appealed to, and which failed, the costs 
amounted to the enormous sum of 4001. The Bill which is 
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about to be submitted to Parliament will, unquestionably; afford 
ample powers for ameliorating the condition both' of : peblic and 
private matihousesy not in the metropolis only, but in! the whole 
of the United Kingdoms. rood? sat 
Much applauseis due to the members of the Committtes»wh6 
have demonstrated great zeal in acquiring so much information 
upon the. various topics of the evidence which is brdughe’ for 
ward, crue 
We had intended ‘to take notice of a pamphlet upon’ ‘this 
subject written by Mr. Tuke; but the Report of the Com- 
missioners, which we thought it necessary to quote, has'ex- 
ceeded our limits: we are therefore only enabled to remark, thet 
this publication will forma very useful addition to the Report. 
And when it is considered, that Mr. Tuke cannot boast of the 
advantages attached: to public life, and that he pursues'awavo- 
cation totally distinet from the present subject, his exertions in 
the’ cause of the unfdrtunate ‘maniac, are assuredly’ tore then 
praiseworthy. :9 ! ay 
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afford every possible facility to their efficient vindication, is a 
duty of am extremely imperious nature; one which the legisla- 
ture of every evuntry is emphatically called upon to perform. 
That the rights of the rich are equally sacred with those of the 
indigent, we have already asserted; but it is to be remembered 
how wide the difference is between the conditions of the two 
classes)! dn addition to the sacredness of their rights, the rieh 
possess ability, both to maintain them when disputed, and re- 
trieve them when violated: the poor from the very necessity of 
their situation, though clothed with the same rights, are destitute 
of the same advantages. Condemned to form the lowest rank 
in the social scale, frequently harrassed by inextricable embar- 
rassments,—seldom comforted by the blessings of life,—obliged 
to toil for daily subsistence, because their gains are ephemeral 
and fleeting,——they have no superfluities to employ, no property 
in reservation, for the defenee of what is their own, or the prose- 
eution of what is due tothem. Unless Law step in to their 
assistance, their rights exist simply in name: too needy to ven- 
ture to assert, or too impotent to effectually pursue them, they 
enjoy nothing but an ideal, delusive, unsubstantial security. 
From considerations like these,—seeing the mockery of 
supposing rights where there is a palpable incompetence to 
protect them, and feeling the iniquity of aggravating the evils of 
verty by placing the law above its reach,—the Parliament of 
ingland, in the reign of the seventh Henry, established a law, 
for the express purpose of remedying a grievance, at once in- 
tolerable to a free people and reproachful to a free constitution. 
By this law it is provided, Ist. that poor persons who are 
unable to sue for redress of evil mjuries, and who have or here- 
after may have cause of action or actions against any person of 
persons within this realm, shall have:by the discretion of the 
Chancellor, writs original and writs of subpoena, according to 
the nature of the causes, without charge or expense. 2¢dly. 
that the Chancellor shalt assign the proper clerks to prepare 
the writs, and also counsel and attormes to conduct the cause ; 
for which no reward is to be taken. Srdly. that if the writs be 
retuned in the King’s Bench, the justices of that court shall 
appoint counsel, attornies, and all other necessary officers, for 
the assistance of the indigent plaintiff, who are to lend their 
services, without accepting remuneration from him. 4thly. 
that the same rules and regulations shali be adhered to by the 
justices of the Common Pleas, the Barons of the Court of Ex- 
ghequer, and all other justices in the courts of record, wherein 
the suit shal) chanee to bie. 


An act so truly salutary was certainly adapted to supply in a 
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considerable degree the defects of the ancient law, and is’ eriti- 
tled to be regarded as highly auxiliary to the ents of remedial 
justice. The condition of the poor it doubtlessly greatly affie- 
liorated, its enactment promised a new accession to the rénerhl 
happiness of the country, and that promise has been realized in 
a large variety of instances. Nevertheless there aré obvicta 
inconveniences for which it did not provide, though clearly 
falling within the scope of the intention of its benevolent aa- 
thors; namely, the inability of poor persons to sustain the éxs 
penses of defending themselves when sued, (for the statate 
includes only plamtiffs) and the incompetency of a patiper 
suitor to discharge the costs of an unsuecessful litigation. The 
first of these evils still continues uncured by legistative interfe- 
rence, and the courts of common law very rarely assume the 
authority of eorreeting it. It has been adjudged a singular 
favour to admit adefendant to plead in forma a tata The 
seeond, however, has long experienced a better fate. It beitig 
felt inconsistent to condemn an individual to pay a heavy cata- 
logue of charges, merely hecause he failed to establish the vali» 
dity of his claim, when poverty, and poverty too of the most 
abject description, had already been rceognized as a legitimate 
ground for excusing him from the pecuniary disbursements 
usually incident. to legal process; and, on the other hand, it 
being felt to be imperiously necessary to prevent the privilege 
of suing in forma pauperis trom being converted into an instra- 
ment of injury and vexation ; the legislature in the 23rd year of 
the eighth Henry, instituted a law on the subject of actions 
upon debt, detinue, account, trespass, or contract, where the 
plaintiit shall be nonsuited, or verdiet pass against him; at the 
conelusion of whieh it is declared in substanee—that an ansue+ 
cessful plaintiff in any one of these actions, who at the com- 
mencement of his suit has been admitted by the judge or judges 
of the court “‘ to have his process and counsel of charity,’? shall 
not be compelled to pay costs; but shall suffer such other pu- 
nishment as the reasonable discretion: of the court may dictate. 
And by statute 2 Geo. H. Cap. 28. it is enacted, that a person 
arrested and impfisoned by virtue of any writ of capias, or itt 
formation relating to the eustoms, shall, by making affidavit 
that he is not worth the sum of five pounds, excepting his 
wearing apparel, (the oath invariably taken by pauper litigants, 
previously to their admission to the privileges exclusively granted 
to them) and by petitioning the court to be allowed to defend 
in forma pauperis, be entitled to the aid and benefits reine d 
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attainable by poor suitors, under the authority of the act of 
Henry the seventh. 

in furtherance of the humane provisions, and to check as 
far as may be possible any abuse of these statutes, the judges 
of the respective courts have deemed it prudent to lay down 
certain rules and regulations for the government of cases to 
which they apply. In addition to the oath already mentioned, 
the pauper must have a counsel’s hand to his petition, certifying 
that he conceives the petitioner hath good cause of action. ‘* He 
may recover costs, though he pays none; for the counsel and 
elerks are bound to give their labours to him, but not to his 
antagonist.’ No contraet or agreement can legally be made 
for any reward or recompence, speedy or ultimate, to the coun- 
seh or other officers appointed for the pauper.’’ An infraction 
of this rule renders the latter liable to be dispaupered, and the 
forther tobe punished discretionally. ‘The counsel, clerk, or 
attorney, assigned to aid and assist the pauper, either to prose- 
cute, or defend, cannot legally refuse so to do, unless he spe- 
cially satisfies the court that he hath good reason for such 
refusal. A party may be admitted to sue or defend at any time 
pending the suit; and if,. pendente lite, it is made to appear to 
the satisfaction of the court, that he becomes of such ability 
that he oaght not to be in forma pauperis, the court will dis- 
pauper him.’ But if a plaintiff commence his suit, or a de- 
fendant appear to process, as a dives, or as one competent to 
pay, and during the proceedings be reduced to poverty, ‘* he 
must give good security by recognizance in the sum of 401, to 
answer the costs already incurred, before he can be admitted to 
continue the contest in forma pauperis.’ When a pauper is 
vexatious he may be dispaupered. And it seems decided, that 
if a plaintill sue as a dives, and suffer nonsuit, he cannot bring 
a seeomd, action for the same cause in furma pauperis, before he 
defrats the expenses of the first. Though had he sued ony 
naliy.as @ pauper, non-payment of costs would be no bar.* 

‘Having given a brief sketch of the laws at present in exist- 
ence for the rendering of justice attainable by the poor, we 
proceed to state the motives and objects of te publication be- 
fore ws, to the due understanding of which it forms a necessary 
introduction. The motives are, commisseration and charity ; 
the objects, improvement and reform. In the course of his 
researches and experience, Mr. Minchin has found many incon- 
veniences attached to the present system: some have arisen 
from the system itself, some from unavoidable accident, change 
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ef circumstances, and obstructing co-existing laws. The spi- 
rit and principle of the acts of Parliament above-mentioned, 
unquestionably are, to supply the deficiencies of pecuniary 
want, by opening fresh facilities to remedial justices to equal- 
ize the several ranks of the community, so far as the enjoyment 
and prosecution of rights are concerned; to make affluence 
and indigence of no differential consequence;—to promote the 
common happiness by giving universal protection. This spirit 
and this principle, these ends and these inducements, surely 
deserve the unremitted attention of all men in all ages. If 
defects, originally overlooked, still remain unsupplied, if time 
and the mutations of society be found to have lodged new 
impediments in the way of an effectual and compreheusive 
diffusion of these benefits, the best talents cannot be misem- 
ployed, the soundest judgment cannot turn aside from its legi- 
timate path, in devising means and projecting plans for the 
diminution of the evil, and for the accommodation of the law to 
the increasing necessities of the community. Defects have 
long attended, impediments still retard, the operation of the 
branch of our legal code in question, and Mr. Minchin has de- 
dicated his talents and judgment to the laudable objects, of 
rectifying the one and removing the other. 


Among the observation on the obstacles to the due efficiency 
of the law, the following are particularly worthy of notice. 


« It hath been shewn that the statute of Geo. II. respecting 
defendants limits the allowance to five pounds; but for suitors 
there does not appear to be any legislative limit of allowance: and 
it does not occur reasonable, that the suitor should be denudated 
even so low as ten pounds before he is permitted to have the benefit 
of the remedial statute under consideration. If he is too poor to 
bear the expence, he is in the language of the preample, unable to 
sue for his remedy, and although he should be possessed of effects 
worth one hundred pounds, there seems no good cause why he 
should expend in law that substance which might be justly ap- 
plied to the support of his family; or, why he should not have 
the benefit of the statute upon clearly shewing that he has not 
the ability nor power to sue according to the laws of the land 
for redress of injury, without impoverishing his family ; and be- 
coming burdensome to the parish; or in other words, if he is 
possessed of one hundred pounds, must he dissipate ninety-five 
pounds before he can assert his rights? The term of law is in 
formd pauperis, and the courts might, it is conceived, admit a man 
so to sue before he becomes really a pauper. But admitting the 

srinciple to be just upon which the decisions of our courts have 
200 regulated, and that it should continue an indispensable re- 
quisite for each person suing in formd pauperis, to swear himself 
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not worth five or ten pounds or even a larger sum, (exclusive of 
the matter in question, and after all his debts are paid,) a tempt- 
ation to perjury might induce unprincipled persons to violate 
and abuse the provision, by unduly admitting creditors collusively 
to claim or demand what does not belong to them, but which 
claims and demands the suitor might choose to admit for the pur- 
pose of qualifying him to sue as a pauper, and impose on the 
courts indulgence, although it would not be easy to detect the 
deception. 

«« Another manifest inefficacy in the regulations and practice of 
our courts appears in reference to the appointment of counsel, 
attorney, or clerk, who it is said cannot legally refuse when ap- 
pointed, to aid and assist the pauper, without assigning special 
reason for such refusal. What might be considered by the court 
as special or good reason, would be in the judgment or discretion 
of the court, and the consequences of such refusal would be visited 
by the court's displeasure. But when it is considered that such 
counsel, attorney, or clerk, are to render advice and assistance 
without fee or reward, it cannot be presumed that the court would 
inflict summary or severe punishment on a professional man, for 
hesitating to do that gratis whereby he seeks his own subsistence, 
and the support of his family. And it cannot create surprize that 
that he should perform indifferently what he undertakes reluc- 
tantly. So that, although counsel, attorney, and clerk, should 
be appointed for the pauper, there appears no certainty of obtain- 
ing the full advice and assistance necessary for advancing the claims 
to justice, in pursuing his rights, or seeking redress for his 
wrongs. And hence it is that a case instituted in formd pauperis 
rarely arrives at issue, and the ends of justice are seldom by that 
mode successfully obtained. ‘There is a liberality peculiar to 
persons, who have had the benefit of an enlarged and compre- 
hensive education which influences their conduct in any depart- 
ment in life wherein they may be placed; and although there will 
be found in the practice of the law, individuals who disgrace it, the 
instances are too few to bring opprobrium on the whole profession. 
‘The following has been testified: a speculative attorney was ap- 
pointed at his own suggestion to conduct the suit of a pauper, 
who placed in his hands the only five pounds he had in the world, 
for the purpose of obtaining some official documents to elucidate 
his right to the matter in question. The attorney kept the five 
pounds and deserted his client, alledging that he could not prose- 
eute the suit without advancing money, and that such assist- 
ance would subject him to the penalties of barretry and mainte- 
nance,* treated of hereafter. Other cases of delayed or defeated 
justice are instanced in the following ehapter.” 





* For the avowed purpose of preventing frivolous and vexatious proceedings, 
the lending or furnishing of moncy to advance a cause to adjudication, (called 
maintenance, in our legal language) is expressly prohibited both by statute and 
eommon law ander very heavy pepalues.—Rev, 
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The cases alluded to in the last sentence of this paragraph, 
amply corroborate the general position Mr. Minchin seeks to 
establish, and, united with the unquestionable truth of these re- 
marks, call loudly for legislative intervention. They are se- 
lected, not from an individual district, not from an isolated 
county, not from two or three counties merely, but from a mul- 
titude of counties, from the most populous, most flourishing, 
and most wealthy divisions of the country. They are well au- 
thenticated instances of successful oppression and defeated jus- 
tice; aud the stock of misery they form might easily be aug- 
mented. ‘They clearly demonstrate, that a party is very fre- 
quently in cireumstances to which the spirit of the law applies, 
but is totally precluded from its advantages, because unable, 
without perjury, to take the oath prescribed by its letter, and 
which the courts of law and equity always enforce. An indi- 
vidual, for example, possessed of property to the amount of one 
or two hundred pounds per annum, which is. wholly absorbed 
by the inevitable and continued necessities of himself and a nu- 
merous family, with respect to pecuniary demands unconnected 
with these purposes, is undoubtedly in the condition of a pau- 
per. If fraud or accident require him to appeal to the law, his 
situation and the insufficiency of his funds place him within the 
essential meaning of thes tatutes enacted for privileging poor per- 
sons to sue in formd pauperis. Yet, as he cannot conscien- 
tiously swear that, independent of his wearing apparel, he is 
worth no more than five pounds, he is legally disqualified to 
petition for the benefit of those statutes. Shut out from their 
provisions, destitute of personal resources, wherewith to pur- 
chase the customary process and the assistance of professional 
advice, his rights become annihilated, and he falls a victim to 
the triple grievance of malice, defencelessness, and poverty. 
Such cases, the occurrence of which is too evident and too re- 
peated to be denied, together with the amazing alteration in the 
value of money, will suggest to every one capable of sympathiz- 
ing with distress the justice of Mr. Minchin’s object, and 
speak powerfully to the legislature in favour of a revision of the 
laws referred to. 

The outlines of the proposed remedy we shall state in the ex- 
plicit language of the original. After a brief exordium, equally 
distinguished for enlightened sentiment and exemplary huma- 
nity, Mr. Minchin thus proceeds— 


«* 4 board of commissioners, constituted of leading and eminent 
men in the profession of the law, might be delegated by the exe- 
cutive government of the country, under the sanction of the legis- 
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lature, to take into mature consideration the cases of poot persons 
claiming the benefit of the laws as suitors, or maintaining their 
rights as defendants. Such a board might be empowered to call 
for evidence, oral and documentary, on the part of the petitioners, 
and upon duly considering all the matters of fact produced, and 
substantiated or disproved, might report their opinion on the case 
so investigated. Probably it would be found requisite to appoint 
a limited number of solicitors or attornies to belong to such a 
Board, and to act agreeably to the Board’s instructions and direc- 
tions upon such report. A variety of subordinate provisions and 
régulations would probably be requisite, and might be shaped 
agreeably to such enactments as the Legislature in its wisdom 
might contemplate as necessary to give effect to such a measure, 
and the objects of the Board to be so constituted under its sanc- 
tion and authority. 

** In aid of the same purposes, it would also become indispen- 
sably requisite to provide a fund, or to legalize the contributive pe- 
cuniary aid of individuals, to advance or defend the rights of such 
poor suitors or defendants, and to defray all the costs, charges, and 
expenses incidental thereto,” 


In illustration of the probable value of such an institution, 
Mr. M. very aptly appeals to the known and experienced utility 
of the “Society for Relief of Persons imprisoned for Small 
Debts.”” On the subject of the fund recommended in his plan, 
he observes, that— 


«« The contributors to the fund might form a separate institu- 
tion, with trustees, a treasurer, secretary, librarian, and subordi- 
nate officers: such fund might be denominated, ‘ 4 fund for aid- 
ing poor persons to prosecute, and defend their rights, at law and in 
equity. The appropriation should. be under strict controul; and 
it might be advisable, in every instance of advance of money from 
such fund, that a committee of the other institution should report 
on the justice of each applicant's case ; and such other institution 
might be called, 4 national establishment for promoting, prosecuting, 
and defending the rights of the poor to remedy and redress at law.” 


Regulations are then submitted for the conduct of the pro- 
ceedings, viz. Previously to the undertaking of a cause by any 
barrister or aitorney, *‘ the Board of Controul should report 
upon petition, that the pauper has good cause, and is not of 
ability to sue or defend ;’’—such report might be the foundation 
of an order, to be issued by a committee or a select number of 
directors, directing the treasurer “*to advance the pecuniary 
means necessary for prosecution or defence ;”’ or a discretionary 
power might be vested in the judges of the different courts, “te 
refer pauper petitions to gentlemen of the bar,’”’ whose report, 
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if favotirable, should be goed ground for a judicial order for pro- 
secution or defence; upon which order ‘it might be declared 
legal to aid the pauper with pecuniaty means.” 


« Tf thought expedient,” says Mr. Minchin, “ a Court might be 
instituted for the express purpose of considering cases wherein 
paupers are interested, or such cases might be referred to one or 
all of the Courts proportionably, according to the state of public 
business in each Court; in which’ case the Court of Exchequer 
would probably be found to possess the most leisure for consider- 
ing such cases; or one Judge of each Court might be effectual, 
either to sit collectively or individually, as occasion might require 
and leisure admit: and from that*decision an appeal might lay to 
a superior court; probably that would be preferred out of which 
the process issued. 

*« In country cases barristers might be locally vested with au- 
thority to consider the petitions of paupers,‘and upon hearing evi- 
dence to report thereon ; and in manner before stated an order of 
court might issue. This would afford far more conclusive evi- 
dence of the poverty than thé sole affidavit of the pauper, as is the 
present practice ; the affidavit of poverty might be dispensed with, 
or, if continued, as in present practide the pauper forswearing 
himself would be liable to the penalties of perjury ; and the report 
would be the basis upon which his pretensions would be esta- 
blished. Cases being thus submitted and reported on, much liti+ 
gation encouraged collusively at present, by private aid, would be 
effectually restrained, and justice would be promoted. The court 
or courts might be authorized to certify the necessity and nature 
of proofs, and might issue orders to send for witnesses, and com- 
mand the production of records or office copies; the costs and 
expense whereof, upon shewing such order to the treasurer, might 
be paid out of the fund, as weil as the legal stamp duties and all 
official fees ; at present it is wholly imtpossible for such evidence 
to be obtained, in cases where the expense cannot be paid. ', 

**« In all cases of success, on the part of a pauper suing for his 
rights, it might be made a rule of the establishment that such 
suitor should contribute to the fund proportionably to the acquisition 
gained ; it might be also adviseable, in order to protect the pau- 
pers antagonist, against vexatious costs, that the treasurer or some 
other officer of the establishment should give security for costs, by 
entering into a recognizance in the same manner as at present 
the rules of court require the pauper to do, and this would pre- 
vent imposition and embarrassment. 

‘© In many instances it would be found that, upon a favourable 
report of the pauper’s right, his opponent would be induced to 
compromise or relinquish the contest; or to court a termination 
of the dispute, by submitting to an award upon arbitration, which 
is a mode of adjustment frequently found beneficial in ordinary 
instances of dispute. Numerous casés tvould thus be decided, sa- 
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tisfactorily to the parties eoncerned, with less profit to the lawyer, 
less fees to counsel, and less expense to the unsuccessful litigant ; 
but substantial justice wouldjeffeetually be attained, and much evil 
Obviated. Parochial burdens would be considerably lessened by a 
restoration of property to the right owners, who are not unfre- 

quently objects of charity; crimes would diminish, because right 
would relieve necessity ; and those to whom justice would be ad- 
ministered would, in some instances, be enabled to contribute to 
the relief of others; many of the publie receptacles for insane and 
needy persons would have fewer applicants and inmates, and the 
unhappy, who are entitled. to the benefits of such institutions, 
would have the opportunity of seeking redress against abuses, for 
which they have at present no remedy, because no means legally 
to seek it. The right to charitable donations by bequest might be 
maintained by the legitimate aid of charity ; and poor defendants 
at law, in custody for debt, would be enabled to maintain or de- 
fend causes, instead of-suffering nonsuits er judgments to pass 
against them.” 


Such are the outlines of a measure, prompted by benevolence, 
supported by sound sense, sanctioned by true policy. In can- 
vassing its mevits, it eannot but be seen, that it promises to 
give real and substantial effect to the designs of our ancestors, 

to widen the contracted operation of the statute of Henry the 

Seventh, to renovate its spirit, and exalt it in power and prac- 
tice, to what Mr. Minchin emphatically denominates it, the 
Macna Cuarta of the Poor or Encianp. Many are the 
deeds of oppression, many the scenes of distress, which the 
mercy and equity of such a plan would tend materiatty, perhaps 
totally, to prevent. Under the benign influence of its reign, 
the arrogance of wealth would lose its agency, the tyranny of 
power become suspended, and the malignity of fraud cease to 
act. Justice would be more impartially administered, because 
law would be more easily accessible. Rights would be more 
precious, because their shield would be more ample. Thus 
sustained, thus fenced round, by the inestimable safeguard of 
an all-protecting jurispradence, the great commonwealth of 
the British nation would enjoy that happiness which nothing 
can bestow, but communion of rights and communion of re- 
dress. Honest poverty, weighed down with suffering, might 
then console itself with the cheering reflection, that the op- 
pressor was working only to his own ruin; and that, though 
wrong might prevail for a time, its punishment was not distant. 
And, when the just claims of the poor were effectually vindi- 
cated in the combat with power, the noble maxim of our muni- 
cipal code, that the law is no respecter of persons, would receive 
every illustration of which it is susceptible. 
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Were the reformation so ably advécated by Mr. Minchin to 
be realized, it is sufficiently manifest, that the laws interdicting 
maintenance would become a dead letter: This we think de+ 
sirable, under any and all cireumstatices. The rich are not af- 
fected by them :—they tend not to repress vexatious or litigious 
proceedings, where the conflict is between persons of opulence. 
The poor, and the poor alone, are the objects on which they 
operate. And what is the effect produced? Do they prevent 
unjust actions, or do they stifle the assertion of rights? Do 
they bridle the vice of litigiousness, or do they lock up the vir- 
tue of compassion? We have no hesitation in affirming, that 
their true operation is described in the latter portions of these 
questions. But the evil they are intended to cure, (supposing 
ft to exist) is infinitely less than the good they preclude, and 
the grievance they are established to crush is nought in compa- 
rison to the justice they cut off. 

Mr. Minchin’s volume merits the perusal of all interested in 
the present question ; and we trust his labours will meet their 
reward in legislative exemplification, H. 
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Art. V.—Journal of a Cruise made to the Pacific Ocean, by Captain 
David Porter, in the United States Frigaie, Essex, in the Years 
1812, 1813, and 1814. Coniuining Descriptions of the Cape de 
Verd Islands, Coasts of Brazil, Patagonia, Chili, and Peru, and of 
the Galipagos Islands; also, a full Account of the Washington 
groupe of Islands, the Manners, Customs, and Dress of the Inhabi- 
tants, &c. &c. Illustrated with Fourteen Engravings. 2 vols, 
Bradford and Inskeep, Philadtlphia. 1915. 


Tus American ships of war during our last contest with the 
United States, whatever might be their size and weight of met- 
tle, were, by Amftricans, denominated frigates. We are well 
informed by British naval officers, that some of these frigates 
were of force equal toa British fifty gun ship, Of this descrip- 
tion was the Essex. Their ship, President, was of burthen, 
guns and men, equal to our third-rates of the line. Our sa- 
pient Lords of the Admiralty, sent. out, jiterally, frigates, and 
even sloops of war to cope with them, It has been sometimes 
a pigmy contending against a giant, An instance of this oc- 
curred in Commodore Rogers’s gallant battle with the sloop 
Little Belt; but when they fairly met their equal, what was 
the issue ?—look at the contest between the Shannon and the 
Chesapeake. We should not, but for their insolent vauntings, 
have noticed these facts-we Should act have maintained that 
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never, save in the latter.instance, did they meet us without 
a decided superiority in, tonnage, guns, and crew; though even 
then so greatly superior did tthe Chesapeake appear, that ‘the 
select men of Boston’’ ventured outside of their harbour to 
witness the already setéled capture of the English frigate, hav- 
ing previously ordered a dinner to honour their contemplated 
conquering countrymen. . It is further worthy of remark, that 
after the English had beaten their greatly outuumbering enemy 
sword in hand, and ,both .ships steered towards Halifax, the 
said select men fostered the idea of a chase; and when no 
longer visible, still heped * they should not eat their mutton 
cold.” ' 

Captain Porter’s long and inglorious ‘ cruise,’’ is already 
well appreciated by the world. -.. He commanded one of these 
heavy ships of war, (the, Essex)and writhing under disgrace 
and defeat, he determined, on his release from captivity, to 
make a book of his exploits. He had on board what our sea- 
men call a *‘ roving comimission,’’ and in the literal sense of the 
word he proved arover. In. place of searching his enemy in 
European seas, or among the Caribean islands, where he might 
have met an enemy worthy to cope withal, he doubled Cape 
Horn and dashed into the Pacific; while the capital of his 
country was smoking in its own ruins. When he ought to 
have been defending his native coast, he made war upon our 
defenceless fishermen, and became the partisan and champion 
of one weak set of Indians against their neighbouring tribe. 

Upon the latter exploit, ere we examine his ‘cruise,”’ it 
will be well to quote the opinion of his own countryman, a 
fellow labourer of ours.* Qn Captain Porter’s book, this re- 
viewer observes: 


“The war with the Typees, (one of these weak tribes) we most 
strongly protest against. Captain Porter has, with great fairness, 
stated all the motives that engaged him reluc tuntly i in the expe- 
dition against them, and the evils that followed to those unfortu- 

nate natives; he was placed’ in ‘an arduous and critical situation, 
and his concuct should therefore be judged with reference to all 
the circumstances. We think the course he took was a great er- 
ror in judgment. ‘ Independently of all considerations respecting 
his right to wage war with’ that(tribe, the imminent hazard to 
which he exposed hiusself and-his men in that perilous undertak- 
ing, was of greater importatice than the object he had to accom- 
plish. If they had ali perished, and from his relation it is wonder- 
ful that they escaped, the, Joss to their country and themselves 


a 4 
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* North American Review, Boston. N, E. July, 1815. 
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would have been much more serious than the destruction of hig 
prizes (whalers and smugglers) which it was one of his objects to 
prevent,” 


Having thus exhibited the opinion of Captain Porter’s coun- 
tryman on his first combat in South America, we turn to his 
Journal; which, in parts, is descriptive of that far distant coun- 
try, and the manners of its inhabitants. The work contains 
some useful nautical observations. He first lands at Porto 
Praya, in the Island of St. Jago, a Portuguese settlement ; re- 
garding which he says, 


** At nine o’ clock in the morning of the 28th, T waited on his 
Excellency the Governor, accompanied by some of my officers. 
He was engaged at the time on some business at the custom- 
house, as | was informed, and could not be seen until about 11: 
the second in command, however, (Major Medina,) who spoke 
such English as he was enabled to pick up from the captains 
(skippers) and crews of such American vessels as touched at the 
Isle of Mayo for salt, where he was governor, entertained us dur- 
ing the interval, making offers of his services in procuring the 
supplies, of which we gave him a list; and after making the ne- 
cessary arrangements, and fixing on the prices, we waited on the 
governor, whom we found at his house, dressed in all his splen- 
dour to receive us. His reception was of the most friendly na- 
ture, and I am persuaded he was much pleased to see us in his 
pobb. Linformed him that as the Portuguese were the allies of 
Great Britain, I had entertained doubts whether he would feel 
authorised to give us protection against a British force, should it 
appear; but so soon as he had granted permission for us to enter 
the port those doubts were removed.* He expressed much regret 
that the war had deprived them of the advantages arising from the 
American commerce, as they had been cut off from all their sup- 
plies, and were now destitute of bread and every other comfort of 
life, except what the island afforded, which consisted .of live stock 
and fruit.” 


This American captain and his officers were repeatedly ree 
galed by the treacherous Portuguese governor; and such wag 
his extreme suavity, that he apologized to his guests for the 
*‘scanty dinner’’ he gave them. Yet in the next paragraph 
Capt. Porter says, that his ship was fully provisioned by this 
same governor out of his ‘seanty’’ means, with beef, pigs, 
fowls, turkeys, goats, &c.—not less than one hundred thou- 





* We believe this to be the first communication to a British public of an 
American vessel being furnished with supplies by an officer of our augast-ddy, 
the Prince Regent ef Portwwgal.—Rey. 
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sand oranges, large quantities of cocoa nuts, plantains, lemons, 
limes, cassida, &c. &c.; nay, the meanest of his seamen had 
pei goats and pet monkies ; so that when the enemy sailed with 
the fruits of our ally’s services to him, ** the ship bore no slight 
resemblance, as respecting different kinds on board, to Noah’s 
ark.” 

We have next a description of the town of Praya; which 
contains not more than thirty white people; the rest of the 
population consists of slaves and free negroes—the whole not 
more than three thousand, of whom about four hundred are 
soldiers. The officers of this ragged band, (they are described 
us being destitute of clothing from the waist ceaeian save 
three or four, are mulattoes, and the chaplain is anegro. ‘Their 
arms are, muskets without locks, or stocks, barrels tied to the 
broken parts, with a leather thong, ora cord, made of the fibres 
of the coeoa nut. ‘hese, our sable allies, are frequently seen, 
puris natnralidus mounting guard, shouldering a musket barrel 
only. Their cavalry were ina corresponding style, mounted 
on jackasses, and armed with broken swords.”’ 

This is not to be wondered at, if it be true, as Captain Porter 
asscrts, that the garrison had received neither pay, nor cloath- 
ing from its government during the last ten years. The bat- 
teries are in a similar state of neglect; and the visiting captain 
declares, that ‘* Port Praya could be taken, and every gun 
spiked, by thirty men.” 

The island ot Fernando de Noronha, was the next friendly 

lace he touched at, and also a colony of his enemy the said 
ally of Great Britain. His description of this horrid place is so 
truly singular that we give it in his own words. 


« It is in lat. 3. 54. 28 south, and long. 32. 36.38. It is well 
fortified in every part, and its population consists of a few miser- 
able, naked, exiled Portuguese, and as miserable a guard. The 
governor is changed every three years, and during his term of 
service in the island has the privilege of disposing of its produce 
tohis own emolument. Coflle in abundance, hogs, goats, fowls, 
&c. may be had there, as well as corn, melons, cocoa nuts, &e. &e, 
Ships frequently touch here for refreshment, wood, and water, 
but for seven months prior to the arrival of the Acasfo, none had 
been there. There were no females on the island, and none are per- 
mitted there, from what motive, I cannot conceive, except it he to 
render the place of exile more horrible.” 


We have lately had occasion to execrate the cruel practice of a 
people, who put to death their female offspring ;* but to supply 





* Female lufanticide, see Critical Review for July, 1815. 
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these murders the men procured wives; from another nation, so 
that the great work of propagation went on; here nought but 
gloom must pervade these isolated males, and under their weak 
reinforcements, the race of man must there soon become ex- 
tinct. - Still more extraordinary is the observation, that 


*« This island is under tolerable good cultivation, and produces 
tlieir principal supply of vegetables. There is no boat in the is- 
land: an abundance of fish may be procured with little trouble 
with the hook andline. As cloathing is not in use here; as hunger 
may be gratified without labour; and as there is an appearance 
of chearfulness, those who are not in chains, may be supposed, in 
some measure, reconciled to a state as good perhaps as any they 
had formerly been accustomed to.” 


This chearfulness we should call the very aeme of wretched- 
ness; but the trade in human flesh—the abject slavery ia 
which the writer’s countrymen keep their fellow men, recon- 
ciles him to a perfeet sang froid on these matters. He a 

calls it, (by way of libelon the humanity of Englishmen,) the 
iniserable Botany Bay of Portugal. 


Proceeding in this career of glory, the captain observes 


that, 


“« Tt was with no little joy we now saw ourselves fairly in the 
Pacific Ocean, and calculating on a speedy end to all our suffer- 
ings :—we began also to form our projects for annoying the enemy, 
and had already equipped in imagination one of their vessels of 
14 or 16 guns, and manned from the Essex, to cruise against their 
commerces (fisheries) ; indeed various were the schemes we formed 
at this time for injuring them, and had in fancy immense wealth 
to return with to our country.” 


This castle building in nubibus, proved a greater disaster 
te the projectors than that which befel the speculative market 
girl with her eggs, or the farmer’s dame with the basket of 
crockery—all met with broken fortanes—these reckoning Yan- 
keys lost their ship, and returned to their homes prisoners of 
war, after having been stript of their meanly-gotten spoil, feel- 
ing the vengeance of their insulted enemy. They “ left their 
golden mark in bed.”” Next to the French, the Americans 
are the greatest boasters in the world. They acquired their 
vauntings from the gasconade of their former allies, the subjects 
of the decapitated Louis; and it still remains an odious na- 
tional trait in their character. 

This speculative voyage to the latitudes of the fisheries was 
sometimes prosperous; ‘* Every hour,’ observes the Captain, 
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«¢ seemed to brighten our prospects and gave us fresh spirits ;”* 
but soon the clouds lowered, the winds howled from different 
points, and the sea rolled mountains high—in fine, they had 
well nigh been spared all opportunity of legitimate fighting: 
The elements seemed ready here to put an end to their 
** cruise.’ In detailing these perils, Captain Porter indulges 
himself in many descriptive pages, of that which we have been 
told an hundred times—the perils of a storm at sea. They 
were, however, spared for retributive justice, and favoured—to 
meet, hand to hand, their insulted foe. 

The storm passing over, Captain Porter proceeds in his nar- 
rative with some useful information to mariners, who may ate 
tempt to double Cape Horn, and which we extract. 


«* But before I proceed farther, as this journal may accidentally 
fall into other hands, | shall take an opportunity of offering some 
hints to those who may succeed me in attempting the passage 
around Cape Horn; and this I feel myself the more authorized to 
do, as we have effected it in perhaps a shorter time, with less 
damage, and labouring under more disadvantages, than any others 
who ever attempted it; and that too by struggling, at an unfa- 
vourable season of the year, against a constant succession of un- 
favourable and violent gales of wind. And I am the more strongly 
induced to offer these hints, conceiving it to be of the utmost im- 
portance to navigation, to give any information, derived from 
experience, which may tend to enable navigators to overcome the 
obstacles which nature seems designedly to have placed, to deter 
mankind from all attempts to penetrate from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean; and as various opinions have been given on the 
subject, my opinion may differ from that of others in various 
points: but as my measures have proved successful in the end, 
and my opinion is not to be founded on mere conjecture and hy- 
pothesis, it is to be presumed that it may deserve the attention of 
seamen, to whom aione it is intended. 

*« In the first place I must caution them against those erros 
neous expectations, which the opinion of La Perouse is unhappily 
calculated to lead them into, and perhaps has proved fatal to many 
ships, by inducing their commanders to believe that the passage 
around Cape Horn is attended with no other difficulties than those 
to be met with in other high latitudes, and thereby causing them 

to neglect taking those necessary precautions w hich the safety of 
their ships and the lives of those on board require. He says, to 
use his own words, ‘1 doubled Cape Horn with much more ease 
than Thad dared to imagine ; I am now convinced that this navi- 
gation is like those of all high latitudes ; the difficulties which are 
expected to be met with are the effects of an old prejudice, which 
should no longer exist, and which the reading of Anson's Voyage 
has not a little contributed to preserve among seamen.” On the 
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25th of January La Perouse entered the Streights of Le Maire, 
and on the 9th of February he was in the Pacific, in the parallel 
of the Streights of Magellan, making his passage in fourteen 
days. On the 13th of February L passed the Streights of Le 
Maire, and was in the latitude of those of Magellan on the 26th, 
making a passage in thirteen days, a little more than a month 
later in the season than he passed the Cape; and as my passage 
against such violent gales was made in one day less than his, I am 
at a loss to conceive what should have occasioned his delay. I 
have the utmost respect for the memory of that celebrated cirewm- 
navigator, and regret that I should have cause to differ with him 
in opinion in any point, and particularly in one of so much ‘im- 
portance as the redoubling Cape Horn from the east. Indeed, 
ample as has been the information he has given on any other sub- 
ject that has come under his notice, I am almost induced to be- 
lieve that many of his observations on this:matter have been sup- 
pressed by his editor, and that the remark is the effect of national 
prejudice, which ever will exist.” 


We pause in a smile at an American taxing a Frenchman 
with presupick. Englishmen may have their preyudices,— 
they have some reason to pride themselves upon their country. 
But Americans assume to themselves the right of being the 
greatest people upon earth—all in all, they are the first. 


*« The passage round Cape Horn,” continues Captain Porter, 
‘from the eustward, I positively assert, is the most dangerous, 
most difficult, and attended with more hardships than that of the 
same distance in any other part of the world; and none should at- 
tempt it without using every precaution to guard against accident 
that prudence or foresight can suggest.” 


The Essex was next brought to anchor in the Bay of Valpa- 
raso; and in order to make amends for St. Jago, &e. her cap- 
tain gives the following description of the fashionable females 
of this part of Chili. 


“« Agreeably to the governor's invitation, we attended his party, 
where we found a much larger and more brilliant assemblage of 
ladies than we could have expected in Valparaso. We found much 
fancy and considerable taste displayed in their dress, and many 
of them, with the exception of teeth, very handsome both in per- 
son and in face; their complexion remarkably fine, and their man- 
ners modest and attracting. ‘This was our first impression on en- 
tering a reom, containing perhaps two hundred ladies, to whom 
we were perfect strangers. Minuets were introduced; country 
dances followed ; and the ladies had the complaisance and patience 
to attempt with my officers, what they had never before seen in 
the country—a cotillion. ‘The intricacies of their country dance 

Crir. Rev. Vor. IJ]. November, 1815. 3Q 
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were too great for us to attempt; they were greatly delighted in 
by those who knew them, and admitted a display of much grace. 
With their grace, their beauty of person and complexion, and with 
their modesty, we were delighted, and could almost fancy we had 
gotten amongst our fair countrywomen ; but in one moment the 
illusion vanished. The ballas de tierra, as they are called, com- 
menced ; they consisted of the most graceless, and at the same 
time fatiguing movements of the body and limbs, accompanied by 
the most indelicate an1 lascivious motions, gradually increasing in 
energy and violence, until the fair one, apparently overcome with 
passion, and evidently exhausted with fatigue, was compelled to 
retire to her seat ; her rosy cheeks and fair complexion disappeared 
in large drops of sweat (pugh!) which ran trickling down her neck 
and breast, and were succeeded by the yellow tinge, which nature 
had bountifully bestowed. They daub themselves most lavishly 
with paint; but their features are agreeable, and their large dark 
eyes are remarkably orilliant and expressive ; and were it not for 
their bad teeth, occasioned |y too liberal use of matti, they would, 
notwithstanding the Chilian tinge, be thought handsome, particu- 
larly by those w ho had been so long as we out of the way of see- 
ing any women.’ 


We next meet witha story, spun through many pages, of a 


‘red haired wild Irishman,’’ named Patrick Watkins ** whose 

lace will probably immortalize him.”’ This poor forlorn fel- 
fellow had been left some years before by an English ship, and 
took up his abode upon a small spot which he called ‘*the en- 
chanted island,’ built himself a miserable hut, about a mile 
from the landing, called after him Pat’s Landing, in a valley 
containing about two acres of land, the only spot of the island 
capable of cultivation ; on which he raised potatoes and pump- 
kins, and exchanged them for rum, or sold them for cash. He 
is described as extre mely wretched and degraded—with ragged 
cloaths not sufficient to cover him, red hair, beard matted, skin 
sun-burnt: and so wild and savage in his manner and appear- 
ance, that he struck every one with horror. Several years had 
this unfortunate dragged on a miserable existence in this deso- 
late spot, without any other respite than to sink into forgetful- 
ness by an over indulgence in the use of ardent spirits. In this 
state of insensibility he has been seen rolling among the rocks 
of the mountains. Man, without the early advantage of edu- 
cation, and lost to society, becomes a burthen to himself and 
degenerates beneath the dignity of his race. He becomes care- 
less of life, and is driven to despair by the retrospect of what 
he once was, and the spot where, encircled by friends, he once 
resided. The wrongs this hapless mortal had received, ren- 
dered him revengeful, and his manner was savage and relent- 
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less: He had been the sport of many an unfeeling crew, who 
bartered their rum for his potatoes and pumpkins, and then 
abused him. An English smuggler having enticed Patrick on 
board his vessel, where two were anchored close to each other, 
procured him a severe flogging from one to the other, (which is 
called ini the navy running the gauntlet,) then handcuffed, and 
thus tortured him to discover his concealed treasure, of which 
they despoiled him, and, finally, adding wantonness to their 
cruelty, destroyed his little miserable but peaceful home. The 
sequel to these acts of brutality we give in Capt. Porter’s words, 


«© While they were busy in destroying his hut and garden, the 
wretched being maie his escape and concealed himself among the 
rocks in the interior of the island, until the ships had sailed, when 
he ventured from his skulking place, and by means of an old file, 
which he drove into a tree, freed himself from the handcuffs, 
He now meditated a severe revenge, but concealed his intentions. 
Vessels continued to touch there, and Patrick as usual, to furnish 
them with vegetables; but from time to time he was enabled, by 
administering potent draughts of his darling liquor to some of the 
men of their crews, and getting them so drunk that they were 
rendered insensible, to conceal them until the ship had sailed : 
when finding thentelves entirely dependant on him, they willing- 
ly enlisted under his banners, and became_his slaves, and he the 
inost absolute of tyrants. By this means he had augmented his 
number to five including himself, and every means was used by 
him. to procure arms for them, but without effect. It is supposed 
that his object was to have surprized somé vessel, massacred her 
crew, and taken heroff. While Patrick was meditating his plans, 
two ships, an American and an English vessel, touched there, and 
applied to him for vegetables. He promised them in great abun- 
dance, provided they would send their boats to his landing, and 
their people to bring them from his garden, informing them that 
his rascals had become so indolent of late that he could not get 
them to work. This arrangement was agreed to; two boats were 
sent from each vessel, and hauled on the beach. The crews all 
went to Patrick’s habitation, but neither he nor any of his people 
were to be found, and after waiting until their patience was ex- 
hausted, they returned to the beach, where they found only the 
wreck of three of their boats, which were broken to pieces. and 
the fourth missing. They succeeded, however, after much diffi- 
culty, in getting round to the bay opposite to their ships, where 
other boats were sent to their relief; and the commanders, ,ap- 
prehensive of some other trick, saw no security except in a flight 
from the island, leaving Patrick and his gang in quiet possession 
of the boat; but before they sailed they put a letter in a keg, 
giving intelligence of the affair, and moored it in the bay, where it 
was found by Captain Randal, but aot until he had sent his boat 
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to Patrick's landing for the purpose of procuring refreshments ; 
and, as may be easily supposed, he felt no little inquietude. until 
her return, when she brought him a letter from Patrick to. the 
following purport. 

“‘ « Sir,—I have made repeated applications to Captains of 
vessels to sell me a boat, or take me from this place, but in 
every instance met with a refusal. An opportunity presented it- 
self to possess myself of one, and I took advantage of it. I have 
been a long time endeavouring by hard labour and suffering, to 
accumulate wherewith to make myself comfortable, but at dif- 
ferent times have been robbed and maltreated, and in a late in- 
stance by Captain Paddock, (this British Skipper our informant 
takes special care in a note, to tell us was a Quaker or friend,) whose 
conduct in punishing me, and robbing me of above five hundred 
dollars in cash and other articles, neither agrees with the principles 
he professes, nor is it such as his sleek coat would lead one to 
expect, 

“« «On the 29th May, 1809, I sail from the enchanted island 
in the Black Prince bound to the Marquesas. Do not kill the old 
hen ; she is now sitting and will soon have Chickens. 

Signed FatHerRLess Opertus, ” 


Patrick sailed to Guyaquitin his boat, and landed there alone, 
his comrades, as Captain Porter says, having perished for want 
of water, or been put to death by him on finding water grow 
scarce. There he found a ‘* tawny damsel,’’ who plighted 
her troth to him, and he prevailed on her to accompany him 
back to his enchanted island. 

This tale, thus far, admitting this writer, like Daniel Defoe, 
to have somewhat embellished the fact, may well serve to eke 
out a book of travels, and to amuse the moment over our fire 
sides at home; but the next conclusion is wicked in the ex- 
treme—disgraceful in a Christian. 

It must appear, from Captain Porter’s view of the dark side 
of human nature, in viewing this solitaty and much abused 
Irishman, that he was withal of just proportion, athletic, and, 
with the assistance of the ship’s barber, and a suit out of the 
Captain’s wardrobe, he might have become “a marvellous 
proper man.”’ It will also be recollected that tawny damsels 
are as finely formed women as any in the world. Now mark 
this unthankful American conclusion. 


«« This connexion (an union between Patrick and the Indian 
women) may naturally lead us to a consideration concerning the 
population of other islands, scattered about the Pacific Ocean, 
respecting which so’ many conjectures have been hazarded. 1 
shall only hazard one, which is briefly this: that former ages 
may have produced men equally bold and daring with Pat, and 
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women #8 Willing as his tender one, to accompany them in their 
advetiturous voyages. And when we consider the issue which 
might be produced from an union with a red-haired wild Trish- 
man, and a copper-coloured mixt-blooded squaw, we need not be 
any longer surprized at the different varieties in human nature. 
—Some future navigator may surprize the world by a discovery 
of them, and his accounts of a strange people, (a race of Yahoos, 
we suppose) with which they may probably be inhabited ; and from 
the source from which they have sprung, it does not appear un- 
likely that they will have one trait in their character which is 
common to the natives of all the islands of the Pacific, a disposi- 
tion to appropriate to themselves the property of others; and from 
this circunistance future speculators may confound their origin 
with that of all the rest.” 


What a libel has Captain Portet written on his own nation. 
Could he, in his exultation over the degradation of this unfor- 
tunate Irishman, forget that from Pensylvania to Georgia, ina 
tract of land of many thousand miles, his countrymen riot 
in sensuality with negro women—forcing their own slaves to 
submit to their lust, and then making a boast of enriching 
themselves with their own progeny, which their government 
will not allow them to manumit, should, perchance, any have 
compassion sufficient to incline to give them freedom? Could 
he, we ask, be ignorant that in their tobacco and rice planta- 
tions, their fields of Indian corn, and their cotton patches, a 
motley groupe of black and yellow slaves are yoked together like 
oxen, or labouring with the heevy hoe, under a burning sun, 
and among the offspring of their own loims! But with these 
facts staring him in the face, Captain Porter has advanced such 
detestable opinions—opinions which a reviewer of, and in, 
his own country cannot uphold, though he thus palliates the 
trash ; 


« A striking figure” says the Reviewer, “ in the composition of 
this journal (Captain Porter's cruise) is the frankness with which it 
is written. The author has narrated every thing, and he has. net 
disguised any thing, and that what others would have suppressed, 
he has laid himself optu te, to those who are disposed to judge him 
harshly. We have been sufficiently interested in the perusal of the 
work, and wish that it might have a second edition, and be reduced 
to the compass of one volume. There are many pages in its present 
state not interesting to the public. There are several pages 
which should be expunged. There are occasional mistakes in 
the language that want correction, some of them, perhaps, errors 
of the press,” 
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This serves but to aggravate the case. We certainly took 
up these volumes in a disposition friendly to American litera- 
ture—we lay them down with disappointment. A. 























Arr. VI.—National Schools, Great Coggeshall, Esser. A Sermon, 
preached in the behalf of this Institution, on Thursday, August 31, 
1815. By the Rev. Brooxe Brinees Srevens, B. A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, late Curate of the Parish. Published by 
request of the Clergy, &c. The clear Profits (if any) arising 
from the Sale of this Sermon, to be given in Aid of the Funds 
of the Institution. Svo. Pp. 35. J. Harper and Co. succes- 
sors to Kearsley. 1815. 


Tue pure spirit of philanthropy and benevolence, which pro- 
motes the universal diffusion of knowledge, strikingly distin 
guishes the present, as a most illustrious era, in the page of 
modern history. How truly gratifying is the reflection, that 
from the superiority of our form of government, and the por- 
tion of rational freedom it affords, we should ever be the first 
to display an example of liberality and generosity, which, ema- 
nating from a principle of the strictum jus, must equally ad- 
vance our national pre-eminence, and conduce to the ultimate 
good and happiness of the community !—With feelings of 
exultation do we contemplate the rapid progress of liberal 
opinions in this country; and we think it an event truly worthy 
of national gratulation, that national education is become a 
national undertaking. 

We are sincerely happy to find that, in common with the 
enlightened of their Jay brethren, the clergy evince considerable 
zeal for the instruction of the uninformed, for the general dis- 
semination of knowledge amongst the low er classes of society 
—for their elevation from a state of brutal ignorance to the 
developement and useful enjoyment of those faculties which 
constitute the primary distinction of a rational being—because 
an object so essential and salutary, can never be recommended 
so forcibly as when advocated by those who are emphatically 
enjoined to watch over the intellectual improvement of their 
fellow men. 

The present discourse is one among many contributions, 
which the sympathy and talent of the clerical body have fur- 
nished to this important work. In addition to a luminous 
defence of universal education, it contains a masterly and un- 
impassioned refutation of the various objections urged against 
it. These, indeed, are the two divisions of the tract. And, 
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in considering the manner in which they are treated, we shall 
follow the course adopted by Mr. Stevens ; beginning with the 
assertions brought forward by the opponents; and concluding 
with the arguments produced by the upholders, of the measure. 


Speaking’ on the subject of national schools, Mr, Stevens 
says :— 


«© Some enemies to these charitable institutions, with unblush- 
ing effrontery will affirm, that the most ignorant of the poor are 
the most moral, an: that the best educated are the most immoral, 
To such a preposterous «ssertion, affecting the tone of argument, a 
sound logician may alinost disdain to reply; for what is it but 
contending, that the more perfectly a man knows his duty, the 
more imperfectly he must necessarily perform it.” 


He next combats another unphilosophical opinion, which, 
he justly observes, forms the only shadow of foundation for the 
last; viz. that the common people, by being enabled to read, 
have it in their power to peruse publications of the most immo- 
ral and pernicious tendency. ‘This mode of reasoning is really 
too shallow to demand a serious reply. 


** Tt is,’ as our reverend author remarks, “ to be compared to 


the teaching a child the use of edge tools, which instructs him 
how to raise the hand of the suicide against his own life, or to 
bury the poignard of the assassin in the bosom of his neighbour. 
But,” he inquires, ‘‘ does this consideration induce us to withhold 
this necessary knowledge? Or, by analogy of reasoning, should 
we refuse to avail ourselves of the medicinal produce of the earth, 
because an indiscreet use thereof hath occasionally proved deadly 
poison? In a word, this whole system of reasoning consists in 
drawing arguments against the use from the abuse, a system long 
since exploded from all schools of sound logic.” 


The dread of innovation is the next point for review. Our 
able lecturer clearly shews that the principle he so warmly ade 
vocates is no innovation, but the natural progress of a system of 
enlightened humanity, nay, even of policy, which has been gra 
dually developing its irresistible course. ‘The commencement 
of the seventeenth century, he observes, was distinguished by 
the enactment of those Poor Laws, which, with such modifica- 
tions as have beew rendered necessary by the process of time, 
continue to this day to be applied to the personal distresses of 
the indigent and afflicted. But no effective permanent provi- 
sion for the supply of their mental or spiritual wants was made 
until the opening of the eighteenth century; when a few indi- 
viduals of elevated station and eminent piety, both among the 
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clergy and laity, assembled in voluntary association, under ‘the 
designation of the ‘Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.”’ The progress of this excellent institution was slow, 
but its effects were certain in their operation. Its object was 
to advance the knowledge of the established religion ;_ and un- 
der the fostering gaidance of this parent body, Sunpay ScHooLs 
were instituted successfully in almost every town and village in 
the kingdom. The benefits derived from this society were sen- 

sibly felt during the eighteenth century; and they contributed 
in the circle of their operation to improve the morals of the la- 
bouring classes, by informing the mind, and ineulcating divine 
precepts amongst them. The effect produced by the exertions 
of this respectable body has been impergeptibly to advance the 
eause of the labouring poor, and to prepare them for the enjoy- 
ment of that extensive blessing, which the commenc2ment of 
the nineteenth century has consummated by the institution of 
**the National Society,’’ and the universal enlightenment of 
hitherto uncultivated minds, 

One more objection claims our attention, which, upon exami- 
nation, will appear equally futile with the preceding. It is the 
opinion of some individuals, that educating the poor raises them 
above their natural sphere in life, and renders them averse from 
fulfilling the duties of their station. This observation is refuted 
by the slightest reflection upon the causes of the various grada- 
tions of society. These are known to arise more from the wealth, 
than the acquired knowledge of mankind. They whose riches are 
considerable will at all times part with a portion of their afluence 
to procure bodily ease, and the services of those to whom fortune 
has been less bountiful; whilst, on the other hand, the needy 
must be content to give their labour, in order that they may ac- 
quire the means of subsistence, and provide such eomforts as 
may be indispensable to them. Doubtless, if a country be pro- 
gressively advancing in the acquisition of national wealth, the 
spirit of enterprise will occasionally promote the determined 
endeavours of a few individuals; whilst the slightest observa- 
tion will discover innumerable instances of those, whose endea- 
yours have been frustrated by the hand of misfortune, retro- 
gading to a state of labour, though their minds have been suf- 
ficiently cultivated to fill with respectability a more elevated 
rank in the community. At all events it is too evident, that a 
calamitous war has entailed consequences on the British nation, 
whieh, if eventually surmountable, must, probably for half a 
century, retard the successful operation of individual exertion ; 
and during this interval the system of universal education will 
have gradually advanced to its full perfection, without the pos- 
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sibility.of endangering our internal repose. Upon this subject, 
Mr. Stevens.remarks, tliat, 


«« Did we not educate the poor at large, some individuals would 
certainly contrive to acquire an education ; these if they rose out 
of their stations, weuld look down with contempt on their igno- 
rant neighbours ; and facts prove the truth of this assertion. But 
this evil, instead of being promoted, is obviated by an universal sys- 
tem ; for that equality and superiority cannot co-exist is a clear 
axiom ; and therefore if all be equally enlightened, how can one 
soar above another. Moreover, our system of education does not 
extend to a sufficient scaic to fit them for the higher stations 
in life.’ 


We shall now eonsider the position laid down by Mr. Ste- 
vens, that these institutions are positive sources of good. And 
it affords us much satisfaction to observe, that, from the argu- 
ments he adduces, sucha conclusion is undeniable. This pro- 
position he sub-divides under two heads, political and moral : 
although, as he observes, they are so intimately blended, that 
what is morally wrong can never be politically right, aud & con- 
verso. Indeed they appear to be so closely interwoven with 
each other that we shall not consider them separately. 

Mr, Stev ens Conumences this portion of his subject, by de- 
scribing man’s duty towards his neighbour, as laid down in the 
Church catechism. This beautiful summary cannot be too 
early impressed on the youthful mind: nor can the political 
utility of a system be oyer-valyed, which teaches to the unin- 
formed, their relative and civil duties in society. 

His observations ou the effects of National Education, as a 
preventive against crime, are so just aad so forcibly expressed, 
that we shall extract the entire paragraph. 


* It is a universally acknowledged truism, that prevention is 
better than cure. If, therefore, associations for the prosecution of 
crimes, be a source of political advantage, it must necessarily fol-_ 
low, that associations for the prevention of crimes are a yet more 
fruitful source. Consider then, which system is best calculated 
to prove beneficial to the body politic? to educate these children 
in the principles of religion and loyalty—bring them to the tem- 
ple of God on his consecrated sabbaths ;—or to suffer them to 
wander in ignerauce of their duty—to employ those hallowed 
hours in barbarously destroying the ingenious iabour of the fea- 
thered tribe, or committing depredations on the property of their 
more pious neighbours, who, at such period, have left their homes 
unprotected, that they might worship towards God's holy temple—to 
permit these little opes to commence their career in iniquity, till 
gradually proceeding from one step to another, the girl grows inte 
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womanhood, a degraded prostitute ; the boy arrives at’ manhdod, 
an expert villain; the one suffers an ignominious death by the 
hand of the executioner; the other falls a victim to seduction, 
disease, misery, and famine? Does neta parent's Heart bleed at 
sight of this affecting portrait, when he considers, too, that, but 
for education his own child might have shared the same’ heart- 
rending fate ? His son, instead of growing up as the young plants, 
an honor to his parent, and a blessing to his country, might have 

fallen a victim to public justice, and left him childless in his de- 
clining years ; or his daughter, instead of growing up as the polished 
corners of ihe temple, lovely in person and radiant in virtue, the 
pride and solace of his old age, might have turned aside from hér 
hallowed paths, and brought down his grey hairs with sorrow -to the 
grave. Nor is this a portrait coloured by the hand of a fanciful ar- 
tist; for in corroboration of these remarks, it is a fact worthy’ of 
especial notice, that those condemned criminals who confess their 
crimes with remorse, almost invariably attribute their iniquitous 
course and melancholy end, to a disregard of the Lord's conse- 
crated day at the commencement of their career. But let us re- 
fer to our sister kingdoms! Have sociaL AND CIVIL ORDER IN 
SCOTLAND BEEN SUBVERTED BY HER EDUCATION; OR IRELAND 
PROTECTED BY HER IGNORANCE ?” 







It must likewise be admitted that the mind of childhood, ever 
active and inquisitive, will imbibe bad, if we be not carefal to 
give good impressions. It must consequently tend greatly to 
promote the cause of religion and morality, that the children 
of indigence should be compelled to keep holy the Sabbath 
day; and that they be taught to feel gratitude towards their 
Maker, and to fulfil with respectability their allotted duties in 
society. Habits of religious reflection thus early acquired, 
keeping pace with education, and advancing as the youthful 
mind swells into maturity, ean never be obliterated by the pro- 
gress of time. Religion is unquestionably an inexhaustible 
source of consolation, to the poor it must indeed prove a pe- 
culiar blessing ; yet how can it be acquired) if the golden hours 
of youth be permitted to waste themselves in the total absence 
of pious instruction ? and how can this be successfully eom- 
municated without the aid of education? 

Mr. Stevens remarks, that, 


*« The good effects of these instructions may at first be imper- 
ceptible, but we have this,consolation from the wisest of men, 
that if we train up a child um the way he should go, though through 
the impetuosity of youth he may deviate from this. narrow path, 
yet when the hand of time has tempered it, when he is old he will 
not depart from it, And should it please God to touch the estrang- 
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ed heart with.remorse ;, what an incalculable benefit will his for- 
mer religious education then prove to his soul's welfare.” 


Bit as the Reverend writer observes, the subject does not 
now admit of so wide a field of argument as formerly. Ad- 
dressing himself to those who profess themselves supporters of 
the constitution in church and state, he says, 


** A spirit has gone forth and inspired all persuasions; and if 
we do not educate the offspring of the poor, they who secede from 
us will, Now therefore, the question is not longer, ‘shall the 
poor be cducated or not ?’ but ‘ shall they be educated in princi- 
ples friendly or hostile to our constitution in church and state ?’” 


This in fact is the only question now at issue: and the spirit 
of emulation manifested by all parties, to extend the blessings 
of education, will be a lasting monument of national liberality 
and individual munificence. Sincerely attached to the state, 
but reprobating its abuses ; upholders of the established church, 
though not blind to its imperfections ; we most anxiously desire 


to witness the extensive and universal prevalence of the present 
system of education, 

We cannot closé our observations on this subject, without 
noticing an Important Fac ene adopted by the Westminster 


Laneasterian ‘schools. The idea of receiving bounty, neces- 
sarily attached to an education derived from a charitable insti- 
tution, is degrading to the proud and independent character 
of ‘an Englishman—it must, consequently, be a desideratum 
to lessen as much as ‘possible so humiliating a reflection, To 
obviate this unpleasantness, the City of Westminster receives 
the trifling sum of fiye shillings annually for each child; which, 
whilst it effects the object, is scarcely felt by the parent, and 
greatly conduces to the maintenance of the institution. We 
should be gratified to find this regulation established through- 
out the country. 

Having considered the leading arguments advanced by Mr. 
Stevens, we regret that our limits preclude us from extending 
this article, by making further extracts from his excellent ser- 
mon. We very earnestly recommend our readers to purchase 
this sensible discourse. It is published for the benefit of the 
charity, whose cause it so forcibly—so impressively advocates. 

Mr. Steveris, whose sentiments are strictly orthodox, displays 
considerable depth of research, solidity of argument, and bril- 
liancy of genius. His illustrations from scriptures are copious, 
ever judiciously selected, and elegantly applied. His appeal to 
the affluent, his affectionate address to the children, and his 
expostulation with the misanthrope, are truly eloquent. 
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Were such discourses generally detivered from the pulpit, 
dissenters would be less numerous, and religion more puré. 
We are, happy to see “* A Series of Discourses on the Fasts 
and Festivals of the Clurch of England,” announced for pub- 
lication by Mr. Stevens: we antteipate great pleasure front 
their perusal. 8. 
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Axr. VI]—d General System of Toxicology; or a Treatise on Poi- 
sons, drawn from the Mineral, Vegetublé, and Animal Kingdoms, 
considered as to their Relations with Physiology, Pathology, and 
Medical Jurisprudence. By M.P. Orrira, M.D. of the Faculty 
of Paris, Piofessor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, 
Translated from the French. Vol. I. Patt I. 8vo. Pp. 246. 
Cox and Co. 1815. 


Tr is with considerable pleasure that we introduce to the notice 
of our readers a work of such real merit as the one whose title 
stands at the head of this article; and, perhaps, we. cannot 
better discharge our duty than by presenting them with as full 
a summary of the important information it contains, as our li- 
mitted space will allow. The half volume, now before us, is 
only one-fourth of the entire treatise; but the second part is 
announced by the translator to be in a state, of forwardness, 
and the remaining parts may be expected to follow in a reason- 
able time: whenever completed, if the whole shall prove equal 
to the present specimen, it must be regarded as a valuable ac- 
quisition to the library of men of science, in every class of so- 
ciety. 

Poisons have been distributed, by M, Fodéré, into six 
classes,—the corrosive, astringent, acrid, narcotic; narcetico- 
acrid, and septic poisons ;—a classification which, though not 
wholly unexceptionable, M. Orfila has adopted,. as. the best 
with which he was acquainted. The first class comprebends, 
in general, what have been commonly called mineral poisons 3 
yet it is not exactly equivalent to that designation, since a few 
of the ;»isonous minerals are excluded from the class of corro- 
sives. We have at present to attend ouly to four species of 
this class, viz. mercurial, arsenical, antimonial, and cuprious 
poisons; which, from their very great activity, as well as from 
the difficulty sometimes attending the investigation of. cireum- 
stances connected with their exhibition, most eminently clauh 
the serious attention and study of professional men. 

We shall now make it our business to engage in some details 
respecting the most important variety of each species; in the 
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ist plaee, briefly deseribing the chemical character of the sub- 
stance; 2dly, the symptoms produced by it; 3dly, the mode 
of ascertaining whether sach substance has been administered ; 
and, lastly, the most successful plan of treatment. 

|..Mzrcury. | Corrosive Sublimate.—This salt consists, ac- 
cording to the common doctrine, of peroxyde of mercury and 
and muriatic acid ; it is volatilized unchanged by heat, afford- 
ing-ethiek-white vapour; of a very acrid quality, which reddens 
litmus paper, and tarnishes a clean plete of copper exposed to 
it; the plate, thus tarnished, assumes a silvery whiteness on 
being slightly rubbed. Lf a paste, formed of charcoal, corrosive 
sublimate, and a little water, be submitted to the action of 
caloric, mercury is obtained, with carbonic acid, muriatic acid; 
and oxygen. 

Corrosive sublimate is soluble in water, and more readily in 
alcohol; the solution turns the infusion of litmus red, and the 
syrup of ‘violets green ; if distilled in a retort, a fluid super- 
venes, in which the presence of a portion of corrosive sublimate 
can be demonstrated. If to the solution of corrosive sublimate 
there be added a solution of carbonate of potass, carbonate of 
mercury is precipitated of a deep brick-colour, whilst muriate 
of potass remains in solution. ‘This precipitate, heated in a 
glass tube, yields globules of mercury, which adhere to the 
sides‘ of the glass, and at the same time, carbonie acid and 
oxygen gas are disengaged. Sub-carbonate of potass (salt of 
tartar) o¢eusions a clear brick-coloured precipitate, composed 
of carbonate and oxyde of mercury. Caustic alcoholized pot- 
ass throws-dewn the peroxyde of mereury, of a beautifal yellow 
colour: bat, if the solution of corrosive sublimate is very much 
diluted, the precipitate will be white, and, when collected, will 
be found white, or brick, or rose coloured. Lime water also 
affords a yellow precipitate. Ammonia produces a white pre- 
cipitate, composed of muriatic acid, ammonia, and oxyde of 
mereary, which is, in fact, a triple insoluble salt. The hydro- 
sulphuret of animonia, and sulphurated hydrogen, give a black 
precipitate, which is the sulphuret of mercury; metallic mer- 
cury may be obtained by heating this sulphuret in a glass tube, 
together with iron filings. 

It a drop of the’solution of corrosive sublimate be let fall on 
a clean plate of copper, a brown spot will appear, which, on 
being rabbed, becomes white, shining, and silvery: or, if this 
brown. spot be left to dry without agitation, it will assume a 
beautiful green colour; which is owing to the formation of a 
muriate of copper. 
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The action of mary of these tests is considerably niodified 
by the combination of the sublimate with various alimettary 
matters: when it is mixed with wine, the colours of precipi- 
tates, obtained by most of the above-mentioned reagents, are 
so much altered, that ro confidence can be placed in them: the 
plate of copper, however, and the hydro-sulphurets act pte- 
cisely as in the simple solution. 

With a solution of albumine a white flaky precipitate’ is 
formed, which dissolves slowly, and in small quantity, in an 
excess of albumine, but is insoluble in water: if a solution of 
caustic potass be boiled for half an hour upon a quantity of 
this precipitate, dried and powdered, muriate of potass will be 
formed, and black oxvde of mercury deposited; from which it 
appears that the corrosive muriate has been decomposed, arid 
that the precipitate consists of mild muriate of mercury, or 
calomel, and albumine. 

Gelatine also, and animal fibre, decompose this salt in a simi- 
lar manner. Milk and common soup oceasion some variety of 
colour in the precipitates obtained by several reagents ;' so that 
colour ought not to be greatly relied on, in gases where thé poi- 
son has undergone this sort of mixture. 

The symptoms, occasioned by swallowing corrosive ‘sub- 
limate, may be reduced to the following: an acrid, astringent, 
metallic taste in the mouth; a sensation of stricture and burn- 
ing heat in the’ throat; anxiety and rending ‘pains in the 
stomach, and in the whole of the intestinal canal; natsea, fre- 
quent vomitings of a fluid, sometimes ‘bloody, accompanied 
with violent efforts; diarrhea, or else dysentery ;’small, fre- 
quent, and corded pulse; leipothymia, general debility, 
dyspnoea, cold sweats, cramp in all the limbs, general insensi- 
bility, convulsions, death. Equally fatal consequerices follow 
its external application to wounds or ulcers. 

In order to determine, whether a person has been poisoned 
by this substance, the aid of chemistry is required. When a 
portion of the supposed poisonous matter ean be procured, 
there will be little difficulty in ascertaining, by means of the 
tests above enumerated, whether it be corrosive sublimate or 
not. If only the matter vomited can be examined, the difficulty 
is greater, in consequence of the changes whieh may have taken 
place in the stomach. In this case; the precipitates’ obtained 
from the fluid should be mixed with caustic potass, and evapo- 
rated to dryness; the dry mass should then be exposed to a red 
heat in a small glass retort, to which a receiver is adapted; and 
if metallic mercury be obtained in the neck of the retort, it may 
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be decided that a mercurial poison has been used. Equal cer- 
tainty may be attained by the following process, even when the 
quantity of metallic mercury is so small as to escape observa- 
tion:-—-let the neck of the retort be broken, and carefully 
washed. with diluted nitric acid, cold; this acid will dissolve all 
the mercury that may be present, and reduce it tothe state of 
nitrate with a minimum of oxygen, which is recognized by the 
red. precipitate that it forms with chromate of potass, the white 
with muriatic acid, and the black with ammonia and the hydro- 
sulphurets. If the person be dead, the contents’ of the ali- 
mentary canal, and any portions of the canal itself, which bear 
marks of erosion, must be submitted to examinationin a similar 
manner. 

Several articles have been proposed as antidotes to this poi- 
son;—such as the alkalies, alkaline sulphurets, sulphurated 
hydrogen gas, sugar, infusion of Peruvian bark, metallie mer- 
cury, soup, and albumine; none of which deserve any eonfi- 
dence, except albumine, which speedily decomposes ‘the 
corrosive sublimate, and forms a compound comparatively 
innocent. ‘Therefore, as soon as possible after it is known that 
this poison has been swallowed, the patient should be made to 
swallow severai glasses of white of egg beat wp with water; 
after which it is proper to excite vomiting, atid to promote it 
by copious draughts of mucilaginous liquors.” Oils, and unetu- 
ous substances, in general, are rather prejudicial than useful, 
The treatment required in ordinary cases of gastritis may here 
also be very advantageously e:mployed, in addition to the means 
used for counteracting and expelling the poison. 

Il. Arsenic. Arsenious Acid, or white omyde of Arsenic.— 
This substance sublimes entirely at a moderate temperature; 
when thrown on burning coals, the metal is.reduced, and 
dense; white vapours, of an alliaceous smell, are exhaled. If 
it he mixed with some black flux, and exposed toa red heat in 
a glass tube closed at the bottom, the arsenic will be revived, 
and adhere to the sides of the tube, in the form of brilliant 
metallic scales, 

Arsenious acid is soluble in water,—but in what proportion 
chemists are not at all agreed. This solution gives with lime- 
water .a white precipitate, with. sulphurated. hydrogen gas a 
golden yellow, precipitate, and the same, with the hydro-sul- 
phurets, on the addition of a few dreps of some acid. The 
sulphuret, thus. obtained, dried wpon the: filter, and: heated 
with caustie potass in a small glass tube; is decomposed in a 
few seconds, yielding sulphuret of potass and metallic arsenic, 
which sublimes and adheres to the sides “of the tube. ” Nitrate 
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of silver forms a yellow precipitate with the solution of arsenie 
ous acid, sulphate of copper a fine green precipitate. The 
addition of an alkali gréatly facilitates the action of these tests; 
on which account, the liquid ammoniarets of silver and copper 
are, aceording to Dr. Dunean, the best preparations for this 
purpose. No pereeptible change is produced in, this. solution 
by albumine or gelatine. When it is mixed with an. equal 
quantity of a strong cdecoetion of tea, the nitrate of silver, lune- 
water, and ammoniacal sulphate of copper do not produce 
their usual efiects, and therefore cannot in this case be depend- 
ed upon as tests of the presence of arsenic; sulphurated hy- 
drogen, however, acts precisely as in the simple solution, 
When the same solution is mixed with a decoction of coffee, 
lime-water gives a yellow precipitate instead of a white one ; 
the action of the other tests remains unaltered. 

When united with a large quantity of wine, the arsenious 
acid eannot be detected by the ammoniacal sulphate of cop- 
per; nor by the nitrate of silver, when even a very small quan- 
tity of wine is present. ‘The sulphurated hydrogen appears in 
this, and every other instance, to have afforded results more 
uniform than those of any other test that has been employed, 


“ Thesymptoms,” says M.Orfila, “‘ produced by the arysenious 
acid, generally eonsidered, may be reduced to the following : 

** An austere taste, fetid mouth, frequent ptyalism, constriction 
of the pharynx, and cesophagus, the teeth set on edge, pyc nau- 
sea, vomiting of a matter sometimes brown, sometimes ‘bloody ; 
anxiety, frequent fairtings, heat of precordia, inflammation of the 
lips, tongue, palate, throat, and cesophagus ; the stomach ‘painful 
to such a degree, as not to be able to support the most emollient 
drink ; the alvine’ discharges blackish, and of a horrible foetor ; 
the pulse small, frequent, concentrated, and irregular; sometimes 
slow and unequal; palpitation of the heart, syncope, unquench- 
able thirst,,pungeat heat all over the body, sensation as of a de- 
vouring fire; sometimes an icy coldness; breathing difficult ; 
cold sweats; uxine scanty, red, and bloody ; change of the features 
of the countenance; a livid circle round the eyelids; swelling and 
itching over the whole body, which is covered with livid spots, 
and sometimes with a miliary eruption: prostration of strength ; 
loss of feeling, parti¢ufart in the feet and hands ; delirium, con- 
vulsions, often accoripanied ‘with an insupportable priapism, fall- 
ing off of the hair, detachment of the epidermis; and lastly, death. 

“* It is rare to see all these symptoms united in the same per- 
son; sometimes almost all of them are wanting, as is proved by 
the following fact, reported by M. Chaussier. A robust, middle- 
aged man swallowed a quantity of arsenious acid in large lumps, 
and died without discovering any other symptoms than slight syn- 
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cope. ‘On opening the stomach, it was found to contain the ar 
senious acid, almost in the state in which it had been swallowed.” 


This poison, externally applied, seems to act with even a 
more fatal certainty than when received into the stomach. 

For the purpose of discovering whether a person has been 
poisoned with arsenious acid, all the substances, which may be 
supposed to contain it, must be submitted to the several tests 
that have been already mentioned. The following plan is re- 
commended, when the patient is dead, and no traces of arsenic 
have been found in the matter vomited, or in the fluid remain- 
ing in the stomach. Let the solid contents of the stomach be 
made to boil in ten or twelve times their weight of distilled wa- 
ter, which should be renewed as fast as evaporation takes place: 
this liquor should be cooled and decanted, in order to put a few 
drops of it into the solutions of the ammoniacal sulphate of 
copper, of lime, of the hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, and of the 
nitrate of silver. ‘* If the precipitates furnished by these tests 
induce a belief that the solution contains arsenious acid, it 
should be mixed with potass, evaporated, and the product ob- 
tained calcined with charcoal, to extract from it the metallic 
arsenic;”” otherwise, the mass exhausted by water should be 
boiled for some time in a solution of caustic potass: the liquor 
is then to be filtered, again boiled, atid nitric acid added, a little 
at a time, until it becomes of a clear yellow colour; it is then 
filtered afresh, and the excess of acid saturated with an alkaline 
carbonate. If any evidence of the’ presence of arsenic is now 
afforded by the common tests, it should be precipitated by the 
hydro-sulphuret of ammonia and afew drops of nitric acid : 
‘*a yellow sulphuret of arsenic is by this means procured, from 
which the whole of the metal may be obtained, by drying it 
upon a filter, mixing it with an equal bulk of potass, and melt- 
ing it in a small glass tube.’” If this fail, the stomach ‘itself 
may be treated in the same way. | 

None of the articles, which have been recommended as anti 
dotes to this poison, merit much confidence; for, though sul- 
phurated hydrogen and lime-watér have the powet of counter 
acting the injurious qualities of arsenious acid in solution, they 
have no action at all upon it in a solid state, in which form it is 
most commonly used as a poison. The treatment ought there- 
fore to be directed, in the first place, to the removal of every 
particle of the poisonous substance, from the stomach by vor 
miting ; and, in the next place, to the alleviation of the inflame 
mation which is apt to ensue. Oleaginous matters are injue 
rious. ' 

Crit. Ruy. Vor. Il. November, 1815. 3S 
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lil. Anvimony. Tartar Emetic, tartarate of antimony 
polass. Our notice of this and the following substance must 
be still more brief, than of the two preceding. Tartar emetic, 
at a red heat, is blackened and decomposed, in the manner of 
vegetable substances, its watery solution is precipitated orange 
pete or adeep brown-red, by sulphurated hydrogen gas, 

ydro-sulphuratcd water, and the hydro-sulphurets; the pre- 

cipitate, mixed with black flux, and exposed to a red heat, 
affords metallic antimony. Concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
caustic potass, each gives a preeipitate, which is re-dissolved 
by an excess of the precipitant: lime water gives a white pre- 
cipitate, soluble in nitric acid. The solution of tartar emeticis 
also decomposed by vegetable infusions and decoctions. 

The symptoms occasioned by an excessive dose of this 
substance do not differ materially from those which have been 
already described, as arising from corrosive sublimate, and ar- 
senious acid. Itappears,. from the observations of M. Magen- 
dic, to exert its deleterious influence chiefly on the lungs and 
stomach. 

The discovery of this poison, in any matter suspected to con- 
tain it, will depend on the proper application of the tests 
already enumerated, with any others which chemistry may 
suggest. 
| Next to the promotion of vomiting by drinking freely of 
warm water, so as to expel entirely the deleterious substance 
from the stomach, the greatest advantage is obtained by taking 
large draughts of the decoction of bark, which decomposes the 
salt, and renders it almost inert. 

iV. Coppzr. Ferdigris. In consequence of the com- 
mon use of copper utensils in cookery, cases of poisoning by 
preparations of this metal arise from misadventure more fre- 
quently than from design; and for the same reason, a great 
number of persons ate liable to suffer contemporaneously : 
hence the study of this subject has very justly been considered 
as deserving particular attention. 

Copper, exposed to a moist atmosphere, combines very rea~ 
dily with oxygen, and formsa dark brown oxyde, soluble in 
acids, and in liquid ammonia. This oxyde gradually attracts 
carbonic acid, and is converted into a carbonate of a green co- 
lour, soluble with effervescence in sulphuric acid. Verdigris 
consists of the acitate and subacitate of copper, of carbonate of 
copper, and of copper partly ina metallic state, and partly in 
the state of an oxyde. When exposed to sufficient heat, the 
yegetable matter is decomposed and driven off, and the metal 
remains behind. Verdigris dissolves with effervescence in sul- 
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shuric acid, and the odour of sulphuric acid is perceived.’ 
Boiling water separates the acitate of copper from the other 
parts of this compound, which are insoluble ; the solution is of 
a greenish blue colour; is precipitated black by sulphurie hy+ 
drogen gas, sky-blue by potass, blue more or less deep by am- 
monia, which re-dissolves the precipitate ; green by the solu-' 
tion of arsenious acid; yellow by the chromate of potass; and 
brown by the prussiate of potass and iron. <A cylinder of 
phosphorous, or a plate of iron, placed in this solution, be- 
comes covered with a crest of metallic copper. It is also de-’ 
composed by infusion of tea; and if it be mixed with wine, 
ammonia no longer produces a blue colour. 

The symptoms which follow the exhibition of this poison 
are various; vomitings and violent pain in the abdomen are the. 
most constant. Suspicion of it having been swallowed may be 
excited by the blue or green colour of the matter vomited; but 
we must not rely too much on this circumstance, since the 
same colour has been observed also in some cases of scirrhous 
pylorus, and in other instances. The enquiry should be con- 
ducted on the same general principles as are directed in other 
cases of poisoning, carefully noting the effect of the several 
reagents employed. 

Raw sugar has been found to be the best antidote for verdi- 
gris; the first care of the plysician, therefore, should be, to 
make a person poisoned by verdigris eat a large quantity of su" 
gar, and drink plenty of sugared water. In other respeets, the 
treatment requires no particular directions. 

Such is the cursory analysis we have been enabled to give of 
a work, which deserves the eareful perusal of every one who» 
wishes for minute information on the subjcet of which it treats. 
M. Orfila’s observations on the changes which poisonous sub : 
stances undergo, in consequence of mixture with various ali- 
mentary matters, are peculiarly valuable; as they are points 
which had been too much disregarded by his predecessors, 
though obviously of great importance in judicial enquiries. 

We are sorry that we cannot close this article without re- 
marking the unusual number of errors which from haste and 
inattention, have been allowed to disfigure the velume before 
us. We have taken down a few of these blemishes; for in- 
stance, ‘* sulphate’’ instead of muriate, p. 36. “ minimum”? for 
maximum, p. 75, * deleterious. action of alkaline salts,” p. 76. 
‘‘potass’”” for lime, p. 165. ** painful digestions,’’ instead of 
dejections, p. 175. “* nevessary’’ for unnecessary, p. 231. 
“‘ounces’’ for grains, p. 237. “a preparation,’’ instead of this 
preparation, p. 241. Whatthe translator calls the ‘ velvet. 
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coat of the stomach,” is usually called the villous coat; ‘ great 
fear was apprehended for life’ p. 60, is an incorrect expres- 
sion : finally, there is often a superfluous use of the artiele the, 
“* the albumine,’’ ** the ammonia,”’ &c. 
" WNeverthaless, we shall anxiously expect the remaining por- 
tions of the work, and shall have much satisfaction in being 
enabled to make an honourable report of them, whenever they 


appear > .’ e 
 - —-___ __ 


Arr. VIII. —Paris; during the Interesting Month of July, 1815. A 
Series of Letters addressed to a Friend in London. By W. D. Feu- 
Lowes, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 165. Gale and Fenner. 1815. 








Even with those of our countrymen, who, in spirit and sen- 
timent, have so far ceased to be Britons, as to rejoice at the 
restoration of not our naiw'al allies, but our natural enemies 
(the Bourbons), this worse than brochure will owe to its obse- 
quious compliance with the disgraceful delirium of the present 
moment, all the very little estimation it may obtain. The style, 
to describe it in the most favourable terms, is as mean and ig- 
nobie as the principles in support of which the author insidi- 
ously labours; and though Mr. Fellowes is sedulous to assume 
the air of liberality, every friend of freedom discovers in him, 
however obscured by the fog with which, partly by design and 
partly by involuntary unintelligibility, he is enveloped, as natu- 
‘ral an enemy to liberty as a Capet. Even in his preface doth 
he betray, that had he lived in 1715 or 1745, how zealous and 
active a friend he would have been to the Stuarts. “ Being 
anxious,’ says Mr. F.,. “‘ to witness the second entry of the 
Allies into that city (Paris), which it was to be expected would 
take place after the battle of Waterloo, the author proceeded to 
Caljais as soon as the communication was opened; and he had 
the good fortune to be present at the extraordinary and splendid 
scenes which presented themselves in Paris during the month 
of July last.”” An Englishman—a subject of George the Third 
—could be anxious to see the troops of tyrants, in conjunction 
with his own countrymen, trampling upon the very principles 
to which his own sovereign owes his crown and his glory! 
The inherent right of a nation to proscribe for ever a criminal 
king and his family; to re-model their government, make a 
new choice; and, as respecting foreign powers, to confer on 
the elected leader, offcial independence and personal invio- 
lability, A scene that served to explain how our Third William 
or Second George would have fared, had the champions of. our 
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last James or prince Charles been permitted to decorate with 
their sacrilegious banners the steeples of London; a scene that 
so well, represented how our metropolis would have been 
crowded with foreign despots, bringing up in the rear, and fix- 
ing on the throne of a lawful monarch, an execrated and_dis- 
carded race; such a scene, in the eyes of Mr. Fellowes, was 
splendid! so brilliant in tancy, that hé« was anvious to behold 
it! But to the body of his patriotic work. 

The author, true to his title-page, couches his narrative in 
the form of a series of Letiers to « Friend—Miss Williams in a 
pamphlet upon the same subject, and writing the same anti- 
Gueiphian privciples, adopts the like mode of addressing her 
unconstitutional sentiments to a friend—and of such senti- 
ments, we fear, there are too many friends, on this, our Ununited 
Kingdom ;—were the Russians, Prussians, and the Austrians, 
in order to complete their righteous task of restoring hereditary 
descent, in opposition to elected and legitimate succession, now 
on their march from Harwich to London with the king of Sar- 
dinia in their rear (destined to assume the crown of his ances- 
tors) we have a guide, in the present mass of English adherents 
to one pretender, to guess at the number that would desert to 
the standard of another. One of this mass is Mr, Fellowes; 
one of this mass he thus addresses : 


Dear Sir, ** Dover, July 8, 1815. 

«7 left London in my way to Dover on the 4th instant. ‘The 
commencement of hostilities in the Netherlands by Buonaparte on 
the 16th ultimo, and the suceession of sanguinary battles, in the 
last of which on the 18th, the Duke of Wellington had defeated 
him in person, having paved the way for the allied armies to 
Paris, (the allied slaves Mr. F. means of Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria), I was induced to set off forthe continent, to witness a re- 
currence of that splendid scene which I found so interesting in the 
spring of 1814.” 

Even this short trivial preliminary paragraph presents. us 
with two artifices, constantly played off by these Bourbouites 
against our king and constitution. NapoLron is designated 
by his family name ; as, were England in the deplorable cir- 
cumstances of France, (robbed of her rightful sovereign, and 
re-burthened with the descendants of her former tyrants,) our 
own venerable GzorGE would be. Again, the family name of 
the Enpperor is carefully spelt with the original letter u, to in- 
timate that he is not of a French stock; as, could these advo- 
cates of usurpation lend their principles the additional aid of 
hoisting a representative of the Stuart race on the English throne, 
they would be indefatigable in reminding us, that the monarch, 
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whose abdication foreign despotism had compelled, was not of 

an English stock. In their /oyal lucubrations, (for iéwW to be 

loyal with these writers, is to maintain doctrines subversive 
of the claims of the family in favour of which their loyalty is 
professed, ) in their loyal lucubrations, we say, the appellations 
of Buonaparrte the Italian, and Gue_ru the German, would 
be incessantly coupled ; and by a side wind, be made one of 
the excluding objections against the House of Hanover. 

After informing us of his arrival, and short stay at Dover, 
where he found Lord C——-—— and Lord B————— charged 
with dispatches for the Duke of W—————.._ (Is Mr. Fel- 
lowes ashamed of the names of the prodigious personages, 
Lord C, and Lord B.? or did their lordships, ashamed of being 
mentioned by such a wrifer, request him to limit to their 
initials his honourable notice of them?) Mr. F. proceeds 
to tell us of his arrival at Calais; that the place being in a state 
of siege, Lord C. Lord B. and himself, were kept ‘without- 
side the walls for some hours; how, however, at length, they 
were conducted to Quillac’s Hotel Dessain ; how, “ being in 
the suit of noblemen charged with dispatches, none of their 
baggage was searched ;"" and how Lord C. went forward in a 
German berlin, while Lord B. and himself followed in a ca- 
briolet. 

After Mr. Fellowes has quitted Calais (with Lord €. and 
Lord B.) he very kindly leaves his company, and comes baek 
again, to tell us, what it had been wiser, at least, to have con- 
cealed; that no communication was permitted between the 
crew of the Packet and the French shore. For this cattion 
there could be but one reason; the reports of the English 
sailors at their return, would have contradicted the daily repre- 
sentations of the English ministry and their venal journalists. 
The story of the lowest tars had depicted the grief of an indig- 
nant people, and set delusion at defiance. The recollection of 
the favourable effect of the infamous falsehoods constantly and 
consciously copied from the French Bourbon papers, into the 
English Stuart prints, during the triumphant and festive inarch 
of the French Emperor from Frejus to Paris, was too strong not 
to be acted upon; and while ministers dared not suffer our 
seamen to exchange a thought with the French people, lest 
they should catch and convey principles that form the support- 
ing basis of the right of their own sovereign, our prostituted 

p2pers were assuring us of what they called the loyalty of the 
people of Calais. A little further onward, however, Mr. Fel- 
lowes incautiously lets out, that as Lord C. Lord B. and him- 
self, passed through Boulogne, they saw “ some hundreds of 
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soldiers, who appeared sullen and discomposed at the sight of 
their visitors.”” The French discarded one dynasty as we had 
dismissed another; for the same reason too; and if after a com- 
bination of foreign tyrants had unfortunately re-placed the race 
we had spurned from us, a French minister and his suite 
charged with dispatches to the Scotch usurper, had, on his 
road to London, met a body of English soldiers, we hope, we 
are sure, their patriotism would have dictated something more 
than the appearing sullen and discomposed. A restored Stuart, 
supported by arctic hordes, might for a while, have kept his 
seat; but fatal had it been for a Bourbon embassy, to have 
met on their route, a British band. 

Having spoken of Boulogne, and admitted that the French 
troops, when encamped at that place, were rendered comfort- 
able and happy; that a romantic town of huts, each surrounded 
with a garden, kept in neat order, and stocked with vegetables, 
flowers, and a sufficient supply of fowls, pigeons, and rabbits, 
formed the accommodations of every soldier, —Mr. F. conducts 
us to Samer, where the inhabitants began, he tells us, “ to dis- 
play the white cockade, and cry, Vive les Anglais.’’ In the 
previous page he had remarked on “the fickle and inconsider- 
ate character of the nation;’’ and this their unexpected salute 
of Les Anglais, who had so largely contributed to the destruc- 
tion of their national independence, was, certainly, the strong- 
est evidence our traveller’s judgment could have selected, of 
their blind inconsiderateness. 

To follow Mr. Fellowes, step by step, and tell how he and 
Lord B. and Lord C. were received at Montreuil; how they 
were conducted to the commandant of the place by a guard; 
how impossible it would have been for any strangers not situ- 
ated as he, Lord C. and Lord B. were, to have passed through 
the town; how from Montreuil they proceeded to Namport; 
how they saw there some rural assemblages of dancers; how 
the place put him in mind of Sterne’s ‘‘ Dead Ass,’’ and poor 
Le Fleur’s adventure;* how, from Namport Mr. F. Lord C. 
and Lord B. passed onward to Abbeville; how when they ar- 
rived there it was almost dark; how they were driven “ al¥ 
over the city,” and how, when they left Abbeville, they turned 
off to go by Beauvais, “which road is two posts and a half 
shorter than by Amiens;’’ how they ‘ breakfasted next morn- 
ing at Grandvilliers,”’ and how they heard there the account of 





* It did not, however, awaken the reflection, how a Frenchman of Le 
Fleur’s sensibility and natural understanding would bave sighed and mourned; 
had he lived te witness the iosult committed npon his self-liberated country, 
by the forcible return of its aacient oppressors 
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Capet’s entry into Paris; how afterwards at Marseilles, the 
other cabriolet broke down, (Which other? this is not one of 
Mr. F.’s unintelligibities by design) ; how, by the bye, Mon- 
sieur Quillac cheated him, Lord B. and Lord C. out of three 
Napoleons, (How much more consistent to have called them 
three Buonapartes!) how this trick had been played upon them 
just as they were driving off from Calais; how at Beauvais they 
sent on an avant-courier; how, it being just the season for ve- 
maturation, all the apple and pear trees were loaded 
with fruit, the fields covered with corn, and the vineyards in 
great forwardness; and how, at length, after innumerable par- 
ticulars, equally surprizing, and no less important and edifyimg, 
Mr. Fellowes, Lord C. and Lord B. arrived safe at Paris: to 
keep pace with Mr. F. through so winding and intricate a nar- 
ration, was impossible; taking, however, here and there, a 
shorter cut, we have arrived, without his rapidity of motion, as 
soon at Paris as our curious traveller, whose deep observation 
nothing seems to have escaped. By land, he learnt that 
French apples and French pears ripen in summer; and at sea, 
perhaps discovered that feathers swim in salt water. If he did 
not, we now assure him of a fact, with which he may enrich 
the second edition of his friend/y and luminous correspondence. 
Well—Mr. Fellowes is now * At Paris, the metropolis of 
France;’’ and as the reader, no doubt, is anxious to know the 
remarks of so profound 2a observer of men and things, we will 
let him speak for himself. 


«« We entered Paris at three o'clock in the afternoon, by the 
Barrier of Saint Denis; at the gate we found a patty of the 29th 
fot, British!—and English soldiers in all directions about the 
streets, in their foraging dresses, just as much at their ease as if 
they were in country quarters in England. A few of them ap- 
peared to have partaken of the bon vin in the cabarets, which ig 
not very singular where it is so cheap. 

«* For a considerable distance many of the trees, forming a fine 
avenue, which have always constituted the ornament of this en- 
trance, and been the admiration of strangers, were felled; and 
many bore the mark of the axe, as if the people who were hewing 
them down had been disturbed in the act. This was evidently for 
the purpose of laying them across the road to impede the advance 
of troops; and the garden walls and houses on each side had been 
perforated to form loop-holes for miusketry, in rows of three and 
four tier deep. The road was cut across in several places, which 
we passed over on planks thrown across by the British soldiery. 
Each of these cuts was about from eighteen to twenty feet wide, 
aud casks had been filled with earth to form a redoubt, flanked 
with heavy cannon, so as to make the appreach iu that quarter as 
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difficult and destructive as possible. In addition to this strong 
defence, the water was let into the cuts from the canal D’ Oureg, 
and was now flowing through with cofisiderable rapidity. Just 
within the barrier a large park of British artillery was’ encamped, 
with various other troops, composed of Germans, Belgians, &c. 
forming a bivouac along the plain almost to the entrance of Paris— 
the Prussian army being to the south-west of the city. Mont- 
martre, which we passed on our left, had been planted with can- 
nonand mortars by the French; the heights of Belle Ville and 
Chaillot were strongly fortified ; and the whole formed a line of 
defence to the entrance of Paris in this direction, with which our 
illustrious commander would have very judiciously avoided bring- 
ing his army in contact, had it been necessary to have attacked 
aris. 

«« The beautiful situation of the heights of Belle Ville and Chail- 
lot are well known, as forming most picturesque approaches to 
this city. Belle Ville is erected on an eminenee, commanding 
one of the finest views of Paris; the hill descending into the 
town is decorated with pretty country seats, gardens, and terraces : 
on the other side are the gardens and walks of Saint Gervais, af- 
fording the most beautiful and romantic promenades. ‘The views 
are most extensive of a rich and luxuriant country, studded with 
villages and villas over an immense tract, in which the eye wanders 
until it is lost in the distance. 

‘* In passing Chaillot, which partakes of similar beauties of si- 
tuation, I was equally delighted as in my visit to it last year: it is 
the abode of the aged, where they pass their time in sweet repose 
and tranquillity. The Institution for the aged and infirm here 
contains more than a hundred persons of both sexes. Those above 
the age of seventy can by right claim an asylum there, if they have 
previously paid at the rate of ten pence per month, from ten to 
thirty years of age, one shilling and three pence from thirty to 
tifty, and one shilling and eightpence from fifty to seventy, or by 
paying up the whole sum necessary to entitle them to admittanee, 
which amounts to forty-five pounds sterling: this payment at the 
age of seventy gives the subscriber the right of this establishment. 
A very interesting account of it will be found in Mr. Yorke’s Let- 
ters from France in 1803. 

‘* 'The officer of the guard at Saint Denis having informed as 
that the Duke of Wellington's head-quarters were in the Rue de 
Lille, Champs Elysée, we drove through the Champ de. Neuilly, 
and entered Paris by the barrier De l'Etoile, through the trium- 
phal arch, erected to commemorate the entrance of the Empress 
Maria Louisa into the capital of France, but which has never been 
finished. We passed through the Elysée by the side of the palace 
Elysée Bourbon, late the Elysée Napoleon, and but a few days 
since the residence of that most extraordinary man. 

“* The Champs Elysée presented a curious scene, and singularly 
contrasted to what I had witnessed little more than a year since. 

Crit. Ray. Vor. I. November, 1815. 3 T 
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The ‘whole Elysée was cévered with tents, horses, picketed’ by 
thousands, innumerable troops (mostly British) cav alry; infantry, 
and artillery; while the Place of Louis XV, as well as the garden 
of the Tuilleries; was crowded with English and foreign officers, 
well dressed females, and’Pafisian beaux. 

«After Lord B had left his dispatches with the Duke's 
secretary, his Grace being out, we drove to the Hotel de Coloniés 
in the Rue de Richelieu, where we engaged a suite of apartments 
for nine Napoleons per week, which would last year have let for 
fifty. Considering the great influx that may be expected at such 
an interesting period, it could not but be considered very reason 
able. But there are no English here now but the mlnaegy and 
they are all encamped. 

** We dined at Hardi’s, on the Boulevards Italien, and went to 
the Theatre de Varietés. The house was crowded with thé ‘allied 
officers of England and Prussia, no Austrians or Russians having 
come up. We went afterwards to the Palais Royale, of which it 
has been truly observed, that it has not its parallel in Europe, and 
that it contains every thing to inform the understanding» and:cor- 
rupt the heart! We took some ices at the Caffe de Mille Colonnes, 
where the Belle Lemonadiere still presides in all the pride of 
beauty. She is much thinner than when I saw her last year, and 
looked very handsome. But there is something in the style-and 
manner of a French beauty, and of French women in general, that 
does not correspond with those ideas that are naturally produced 
in contemplating the charms of our own countrywomien: they 
are lively, they are easily approached, and without reserve; but 
they want that softness, and that ‘ native modesty,’ which every 
Englishman feels he has left behind in the British fair. 

** The Belle Lemonadiere complained to me of the English 
having occupied the Champs Elysées as a bivouac. It appears to 
have given great offence to the Parisians. 

“© While we sat at dinner at Hardi’s, the Emperor of Russia 
drove’ by in a carriage and six, followed by five others with the 
same number of horses, in his entrance into Paris. He was with- 
any escort, or guards. 1 remain, dear Sir, &c.” 


After this pretty prattle about the Barrier of St. Denis, 
drunken English troops, motley bivouacs of slaves and freemen, 
and the handsome Lemonade girl, the reader will derive some 
little relief from the perusal of a tolerably intelligible descrip- 
tion of Napoleon’s ‘ Arch of Triumph.” 


« We went to see the Arch of Triumph, which stands facing 
the palace of the Tuilleries. Louis XVIII. is again in possession 
of the latter building, the centre of which is constructed of brown 
and reddish marble, but time has so altered the colour as to render 
jt indisguishable from the rest of that splendid editice. On each 
side of the grand entrance are niches, filled with forty-two busts, 
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representing the great.men of antiquity, intermixed with.those of 
modern.times. ‘The space in front of the Carouzel is divided by 
an iron railing, which runs quite across; the square ; .this raili 
has, three epenings, or gateways, inthe. middle of which stands 
the arch, placed there by Napoleon to commemorate the victories 
and glory of the grand army: it is forty-five feet in height, sixty 
square, and twenty-five feet six, inches in thickness, constructed 
in imitation of the Arch of Septimus.Severus, at Rome.. It has 
three arches, and is supported by eight columns of Languedoc 
marble, of the Corinthian order; at the top of each there is a sta- 
tue; the whole supporting the pedestal, on .which.is placed the 
triumphal car, to which are attached the Corinthian horses brought 
from Venice. On each side the car is a colossal figure, represent- 
ing Peace and Victory. The whole of these figures are gilt. In 
the centre of the tablet that decorates the arch in the middle is a 
figure of Napoleon in the imperial robes, crowned by anak a 
on each side the tablets are bas-reliefs, commemorative of the ae 
-morable actions fought in the campaign of 1805+ the one to the 
left of the observer, on the side of the’ Carouzel, represents. the 
capitulation before Ulm, at the top of which is a cuirassier and a 
dragoon; on the right hand, on the same side, is represented,the 
victory of Austerlitz, the statues at the top are a.chasseur, anda 
carabinier. In turning to,the right, on the side of the Tuilleries, 
the entrance of the French into Vienna is represented in bas-relief. 
The bas-relief to the left, opposite the palace, represents the King 
of Bayaria returning to his capital, conducted by Napoleon ; the 
statues under this are a grenadier of the line, and a carabinier of 
the line. On the right is the Emperor of Austria at the bivouac of 
Napoleon ; the two statues above represent, in bas-relief, a can- 
nonier of the line and a sapeur. Thebas-relief opposite the gate- 
way, leading to the River Seine, is a representation of: the Peace 
of Presburg. France is seen in all partsvof this arch as victorious, 
and figures with garlands, wreaths of laurel, &c. are crowning the 
Emperor. The victorious generals, troops, military armour, and 
trophies of various sorts, surround the whole; and certainly no 
object can be more striking and beautiful than the one Jjhave at- 
tempted to describe.” 


In pages 23 and 24 we find ‘the account (a fitted’ times 
recounted, before Mr. Fellowes learnt to write so-elegantly)" of 
the merited execution of a King, who had only to remain faith- 
ful to his own solemn engagement with his forgiving , to 

save’his life, and be exalted to the character ofa | ed Mo- 
narch.. A powerfil King, our ‘own too-often Pomerat and 
‘insulted Sovereign had long found him; and now he might 
have ‘become a great King; the King of ‘a Sree nation. . ‘Fhe 
steond paragraph of the fourth letter relates.an infamous: fact, 
of which we had repeatedly aaeely = — wer —— 
Hieved, because it was infamous. » ove WL 
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** We were informed by a person who had been to court, that”’ 
Napoleon “has been stopped at Rochefort, and is blockaded Ay 
two English frigates. The French army under Soult and Suchet 
are in considerable force, accompanied by Carnot. The Parisians 
affect to hold the name of” Napoleon “in great contempt. ‘They 
say he is quite out of fashion since he lost the last battle aad fled 
from hisarmy. They appear to have turned from him conmplttely. 
The other three Directors are said to be in Paris; and Fotiché, 
Duke of Otranto, has the port-feuille of Minister of Policé. “He ts 
said to have secretly intrigued with the Allies, and had consider- 
able influence in procuring and hastening the late abdication of 
Napoleon. He has accordingly been rewarded, by obtaining per- 
mission to resume his former office.”’ 


This secret intrigue of Fouché with the men who had robbed 
his Master of a Throne, and his fellow subjects of their elected 
Ruler, was as worthy of the arch villain by whom it was adopt- 
¢d, as it was naturally rewarded by the pious Party it tended to 
serve. The Capetian cabinet always excelled the British in the 
serpentine science of mtrigue; and now the council of Napo- 
leon experienced its potency. Louis, by a very mistaken policy, 
has lately banished Fouché from his court. We wonder at 
such a weakness, even in Louis. Such a minister would have 
been invaluable in the next rupture with England. Besides 
that he had proved himself the very demon of treason, perfidy 
personified, his new connection was natural, and could not be 
innocently violated, even by a King. 

In the succeeding page, Mr. Fellowes reminds us of what 
monthisifee, every newspaper in England rung with; the 
blushing mortification with which the Prussians regarded the 
beautifel bridge of Jena; and their impatient wish to blow it 
up. his magnanimious design, we are told, would have been 
realized, but for the timely interposition of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The British commander, not a barbarian; though col- 
leagued with Prussians, saw no national disgrace in defeat; (he 
had /himéelf: been nearly discomfited,) that the only just reason 
for a beaten army to blush,.(if it has done its utmost) is in the 
-badness of its cause, he well knew; and was secretly sensible 
of the iniquity of the northern despots, in commencing a cru- 
satle against a; people who, with all their faults, real or exag- 

‘gerated, had the virtue to strive to be free. The Duke, there- 

fore, placed himself and some English soldiers, upon the arched 
ménument of French valour, apprizing his uncivilized -co-ad- 

jutors, that with the Bridge of Jena, they would destroy their 

British friends. _We applaud-his Garace. Had the savages un- 

der such circumstances, executed their antention, we must have 
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latfiéntéd the crtiel fate of our countrymen’s but what ‘would 
they havé deserved, had théy gitietly permitted such a deed? 
_ Mr..¥. now proceeds through a long, tedious, and frivolous 
detail of common-place facis, duly interspersed with idle sean- 
dal against the Duchess of St. Leu, and two emperors (Napo- 
leon and Alexander! friend and foe! for in the hands of wo- 
men, and authors who do not write half so well as women, 
whom doth detraction spare?) But through such dirt we shall 
not be expected to wade, we therefore leave it to fitter hands; 
‘and Dr; S. the Editor of the Times, will take wp the theme 
and thank us. It appears very evident to Mr. Fellowes, ¢ that 
without an entirely new army, Louis cannot be safe.” 
coupling this with Sir Robert Wilson’s feithful intelligence, 
that Napoleon poisoned his troops in Egypt, we learn the secret, 
so valuable to a chief how to insuperably attach to himself the 
whole military force of his country. If poisoning part of an 
army, is to secure the fidelity of the remainder, that fidelity is, 
at least, a presumptive evidence of the partial poisoning; and 
we congratulate Sir Robert on a circumstance that comes so 
powerfully in aid of a report which, till the soldiery of France 
evinced their inchangeable partiality for their Imperial Captain, 
we were somewhat slow to credit. 

Passing a number of trivial time-serving verses and songs, 
such as Mr. F. heard of the Parisian playhouses, such as are 
always ready for any cause, and always most overwhelming in 
a bad one*, we present the reader with another favourable spe- 
cimen of Mr. F.’s powers, when pure description holds the place 
of sense. Speaking of the Hopital des Invalides, he says, 


*«« This superb pile of building, which I visited in May 1614, 
and which I shall now describe to you as it was then cireumstaneed, 
stands ‘in the midst of a vast esplanade, surrounded with ‘fine 
walks and gardens, There are apartments for six thousand men. 
it. has five courts, one within the other, with open colonades. 
At the grand entrance on the facade are the colossal statues of 
Mars and Minerva. In the centre is a fine bas-relief, representing 
Justice and Prudence; and on the four quarters are figures repre- 
senting the conquests of Louis XIV. The dinner-hall is filled with 
paintings of the different battles in’ the reign of Louis XIV. 

“ Over the church is a magnificent dome, gilt, which has:a 
grand and striking effect, from whatever part of Paris it. is seen. 
The mside presents a mixture of religious and military decorations. 
The sword of the great Frederick of Prussia was suspended there, 





* Out excellent God save the King” was produced in honbr of no bétter 
‘2 Tyrant than out James the Second. es 
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with, other military trophies; but on the entrance of. the, Allies 
into Paris, Bluc her claimed it, and sent it to Berlin, from 1 hence 
it had been taken by” Napoleon, ‘It was removed by that ‘eal Nant 
Veteran. The different flags which had decorated the hall had 
been previously burnt, it tvas said, by the Invalids, to prevent their 
falling into the enemy's hands. 

« The monument of the great Marshal Turenne is on the right 
hand. It was removed by Napoleon's orders from the cathedral of 
Saint Denis, and placed where it now is. Turenne is represented 
expirizg in the arms of Victory; and in bas-relief is the battle .of 
Purkeim, where he fell. It is reckoned a fine piece of sculpture, 
as is that of the celebrated Marshal Vauban, which is on, the oppo- 
site side. 

‘“« In one of the chapels, that of St. Augustine, we saw the bo- 
dies of Marshal Duroc, Bessieres, and General L’ Ariboissiere, who 
were killed in the late campaign, lying in state, The coffins were 
covere 1 with superbly embréidered palls of black velvet ; the aritis 
of the deceased also embroidered with the imperial eagles in silver. 
The chapel was hung with black velvet, and wax candles burning 
by the bodies. 

** The French Princes were coming out as we entered; they 
had been to review the Invalids, who were all dressed in their best 
uniforms on the occasion, and 1 perceived that most of them, wore 
the white cockade. They had been called by Napoleon to serve, 
and would have been compelled, no doubt, to quit this peaceful 
retreat had the war continued. 

«« The whole building is very fine, and of vast éxtent, ¢om- 
manding fine prospects of the neighbouring country, and kept in 
excellent order.” 


All the portraits of Napoleon that decorated the Sale de 
Seances, Louis, we find, has caused to be removed. We hope 
he will be consistent and not permit the busts of Demosthenes, 
Brutus, Cato, Lycurgus, Solon, and Cicero to remain. 

When our traveller visited this grand hall, he so far forgot 
himself #s to presume to sit on the chair, from which the Em- 
peror had so recently addressed the législative body. Like the 
ancient tripod, it had the effect of instant inspiration, and en- 
dued him with the faculty of feeling—of feeling like a man— 
of Jamenting that Napoleon had been guilty of the crimes and 
atrocities,of bravely waiting in. the field for the enemies of his 
crown and country; just as Napoleon must have lamented tHe 
crime and cowardice of Alexander, in burning one of his prin- 
cipal cities, rather than face his pursuing foe. This magic seat 
even gifted its new incumbent with the spirit of truth ;, and out 
comes the following specimen of honesty, as ungallant as rare, 
for,it gives. the lie toa lady.... Miss Williams tells us—and 
who will not believe Miss Williams, when.te believe what Miss 
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Williams formerly said, and what she now asserts of Napoleons 
is only to believe direct contradiction? Miss Williams tells: Us} 
that the Emperor, throughout the battle of Waterloo, proved 
himself a coward. What says’ Mr. Fellowes: “Ihave beet 
informed by an officer of the staff, who had two horses shot 
under him in the action of the 18th of June, as well as by 
others who, had opportunities of observing the fact, that’ Na- 
pevean ‘was seen during the whole battle in the hottest of the 

e; and that he charged repeatedly at the head of the old 
guard,”’ 

Without our disgusting the reader. with further remarks on 
this vapid eatch-penny, he will now be able to judge of the 
wisdom of buying and of being fatigued with the whole. Our 
duty has compelled us to read and halt, and halt and read to the 
last line. If a single purchaser does not, by the titie he has 
arrived at the pages to which we have conducted him, shutthe 
book, and bless his stars that he is not a reviewer, we will res 
tract our present opinion of its merits. 


din 
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Art. IX.—Sonnets and Metrical Tales. By Mrs. Bryay, Bristok 
Svo.. Pp. 141. 1815. 


Tue locality of this publication would probably, but for mere 
accident, have. excluded it from our notice. We are glad, 
however, that it has beén thrown in our way. The discharge 
of our critical duties is never so pleasant as when‘directed to 
the encouragement of bashful genius. 

From the preface (affecting in the particulars. of domestic 
biography to which it alludes,) ingenuous, modest, delicate, and. 
dignified, we extract a passage, which, while it explains the 
motives of literary exertion, bespeuks the sensitive aad graceful 
pride, inseparable from the consciousness of talent. 


« Dreadful and accumulated must be the evils that can crush 
the independent mmd. Alas! it is a pitiable struggle: few are 
its resources: opposed by insult, injustice, and treachery; cruelly 
wounded, yet unyielding, its efforts sometimes cease only in that 
fate which they accelerate: and the case becomes affectingly height- 
ened, when the welfare of those helpless objects of tenderest in- 
terest depends on the exertions to which they stimulate. Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith, under the latter circumstance, became a success- 
ful candidate for public support; but Mrs. 8. required no indul- 
gence: on the contrary, her genius arose another ‘Star in the li- 
terary hemisphere of her‘country,’ contributing to ‘its glory; un- 
tarnished by that dark cloud of affliction fram Wierd it burst 
pure and brilliant, and over which it shed’ rays of beauty. Ad- 
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mired woman! blessed mother! under all thy cares, bless@ in 
that independence which thy talents seemed to thy ebildrer! ,, 

« After this it might appear highly presumptuous, to qnention 
the influence of accidental similarity of circumstances towards the 
present production; yet has it contributed its-effeet ; not, how- 
ever, inducing the vain hope of obtaining her sueeess or fame 
The writer respects genius too much even to wish that meed which 
ought to be its sole and sacred reward. Yet little as she offers, 
she declines the ostentatious bounty of which the weakest or the 
guilty only can ever stoop to be the objects: therefore, proud as 
the declaration may be deemed, she is compelled to observe, that 
where neither the motive nor the performance obtain any other 
estimation, she should be sorry that the volume should be pur- 
chased, because ‘I pity her. ” 


Mrs. Bryan has assuredly other claims than those on mere 
compassion. ‘These unpretending productions are of a very 
different stamp from the mawkish and tawdry sentimentalities 
of our Rosa Matildas and Anna Marias. There is a soft and 
genuine sadness in the air of many of these compositions that 
touches the heart, as it comes from the heart: the thoughts 
are original; the flow of language is easy and unpremeditated ; 
and the turns of expression are often singularly graceful. Irre- 
gularities occur which betray an inexperienced hand; but there 
is always genius in the sentiment. The whole bears the im- 
press of a refined, enthusiastic, and cultivated mind, keenly 
alive to impressions that awaken sensibility, and deeply devoted 
to the objects of its cherished affections, 

In the following stanzas our readers will be reminded of the 
pensive and tender elegance of the Portuguese canzons, as 
translated by Lord Strangford from Camoéns. 


* Yes—thou wilt gaze on lovelier eyes, 
But will they beam alone on thine? 
And if they make as fond replies, 
As tender look and brighter shine; 
If dearest Henry were away, 
Would they so mourn that weary day 
In tears like mine? 


* ‘Yes—thou wilt find a fairer breast, 
A heart to heave as fond as mine: 
With sighs as soft to soothe thy rest, 
And love with all the love of thine: 
But if my Henry left the plain, 
Perhaps that heart would sigh again, 
Not break like mine.” 
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There is a profound and touching melancholy im the sub- 
joined sonnet, a resigned calmness of reproach, interesting’ and 
strikingly original. 

«« Ask—ask not how my cheek is pale, 
Await its paler, colder tale : 

Urge not my tongue reluctant now, 

Seon will its silence tell thee—how. 

And when no voice will meet thy ear, 

Nor e’er till then thy heart may hear. 
Impatient then thou wilt not turn 

When I—nor sigh—nor look—nor mourn : 
How quiet will this bosom lie ; 

Nor oue pulse throb, though thou art nigh. 
‘Tis then—'tis there—a cheek so pale, 
Unscorn’d may tell so frail a tale, 

And then, perhaps, e’en thou mayest prove, 
To love a heart thou canst not move.” 


Similar is the plaintive upbraiding tenderness of the following 
SfANZAS ¢ 


** Weary pass the wintry hours, 
All uncheer'd, unblest by thee: 
Wintry gloom and withering flowers, 
Ah! they well resemble me. 


* Yet oh leave the flannting fair, 
All their vain allurements flee: 
Leave the smile that numbers share 

For her whe only smiles on thee. 


How faint the smile on her wan cheek, 
Yet could’st thou mark its dewy tear , 

And this sigh—oh this would speak : 
Resistless speak—could’st thou but kear ! 


But soon adown her fading cheek 
Unheeded tears will cease to flow : 

Unheeded sighs will cease to speak : 
Her breaking heart its ess woe 

Forgetful with its love resign, ” 

Cold as that faithless breast of thine!” 


A sonnet sweetly feminine, chaste yet’ impassioned, shall 
close our extracts. 


* Tilusions fair! again my Henry bring ! 

Not indistinct. your lovely mockery. now, 

For I have gazed d ed on his form, 

And press'd with trembling lip his graceful brow. 
Cerrr. Rev, Yor. Wf. November, 1815. 3U 
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—Oh! well I know my Henry loves me still, 

And who as Ellen e’er. will love again? 

Who soothe in every pain, in every woe ; 

Who love like her—who loves, alas! in vain? 

Who leave the crowd afar.to live for him, 

Watch his return at twilight’s promised hour, 

And smiling greet him, if his fortunes smile, 

But closer press him then if fickle fortunes lower ? 
Then bid him leave the worthless scene; and prove, 
Spite of a changing world, the bliss of changeless love."’ 


We also refer the reader to the lyric monologue on an orphan 
infant, the survivor of twin brothers: to the story of Anna, a 
beautiful girl who pines away in a mysterious melancholy: and 
to the simple yet exquisite stanzas descriptive of a brother's 
ramble with his sisters, one of whom is wasting in consump- 
tion. These are much in the spirit of the Lyrica! Ballads of 
Wordsworth, with an air of unborrowed feeling very distinct 
from the mannerism of a studied copy. 

The author herself designates her poems as ‘‘ the produc- 
tions of a very youthful or much enfeebled mind :”’ and adds, 
that “if they possess nothing to approve, neither cultivation, 
nor practice, nor returning health and strength, will enable her 
to produce any thing Worthy future attention.’’ Our convic- 
tion, that they do possess something worthy of approbation, can- 
not be better shewn than by pointing out the instances in 
which we think her powers susceptible of improvement. Mrs. 
Bryan has unhappily ‘ventured on blank verse: tempted like 
other young writers by its dangerous apparent facility, and un- 
suspicious that its complicated structure of harmony exacts, 
more than any other, arrangement of metre, a chastened and 
practised ear. She consequently forgets that the emphatical 
cadence of its syllabie modulation is regulated by the same law 
as the couplet; and she mistakes the nature of its divisions, or 
breaks in the successive lines; so that she is led to disjom 
words from their natural connexion, as the adjective, for in- 
stance, from its noun, under the impression that their separate 
position constitutes the prolonged or floating pause. She has 
also suffered it to escapé her recollection that the sonnet, how- 
ever irregular may be its interior mechanism, is absolutely re- 
strieted in its form to fourteen lines; and that when it excéeds 
this stated number, it loses the name of sonnet, ‘and becomes 
either an Idyl, or an Elegy, or an Inscription, Let Mrs. Bryan 
give up any future attempt at blank measure: let her cultivate 
her lyrical vein; ‘and let her bestow on her productions that 
care of correction which they unquestionably deserve, and we 
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may venture to predict. that her future exertions will amply jus- 
tify the praise of genius and feeling which we have awarded to 
her early efforts. 





a ps Ls > 





Art. X—1. 4 Sermon for the Benefit of the Widows and Orphans of 
that Part of the British Army which fell at Waterloo, June 18, 
1815, so gloriously fighting for the Peace of Europe. (!!) By the 
Rev. W. A. Armstronc, A.B. F.A.S. Curate of Cheshunt, Herts. 
and Lecturer of Enfield, Middlesex. 8vo. Pp.18. Cadell & Davis. 


2.—Waterioo Subscription, A Sermon, to recommend the same, preached 
at St. Mary's Church, Whitechapel; and prinied at the request, 
and principally for the gratification, of the Hearers. By Danier 
Mararas, M.A. Rector. Pp. 23. Rivingtons. 


Pourtics in the pulpit we unequivocally abhor. The sacred 
character of an expounder of divine truth, the holy functions 
ofa spiritual instructor of mankind, and, above all, the amiable, 
the virtuous, and the peaceful doctrines of christianity, ought 
never to be so prostituted to temporal purposes, as to be made 
the instruments of the propagation, of prineiples utterly incon- 
sistent with them. — Polities and political actions, have no na- 
tural connection with religion, no obvious relationship with its 
interests ; and when they are so perverted to the common eye as 
to bear some appearance of that connection and that relation- 
ship, it is the bounden duty of every enemy of popular delusion, 
to detect and expose the hypocrisy that designed, and the fraud 
intended to be accomplished by, the heterogeneous commix- 
ture. 

Of all the topies for diseussion which lie within the widely- 
extended circle of polities, there arenone, most unquestionably, 
so diametrically repugnant to the plain tenets of the sacred pro- 
fession, as war and its concomitant horrors. The sacred pro- 
fession teaches peace; war, therefore, is its natural foe ;_ thesa- 
cred profession. is the best support of virtue, war necessarily. 
confounds virtue with vice; the former tends to allay the worst 
passions of the heart, the latter has no other operation than to 
aggravate them; the former proclaims ‘ good will towards men,’ 
the latter is the most cruel species of misanthropy. That a 
minister, therefore, of a system of piety, which associates only 
with the worthier attributes of our nature, should so per- 
vert the duties of his office, and be so reckless of the responsi- 
bility of his charge, as to deem it righteous to select the pre- 
sent subject for eulogy, caw be explained only by supposing, 
that he acts from interested motives, and prefers his own per 
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sonal prosperity to the cause which his voeation commands Hitt 
te defend, and to the welfare of the flock over whom it ‘is 


his lot to preside. Inculeating the notion that war is com- 


mendable, he forfeits his title to the spiritual character ;—by 
extolling the bloody deeds of the field of ‘battle, he misteads 
the hearts of his auditors. In the first case, he is a hypocrite 
to God; in the second, he deals fraudulently with his fellow- 
creatures. 

The effects of such irreligious conduct are baneful in the ex- 
treme. The clergy who ought to be the enlighteners of the 
community in spiritual and moral concerns, are thus converted 
into an engine of political chicanery. Whatever measufes cor- 
rupt rulers may suggest, whatever burdens they may wish to 
lay on public industry, whatever excess of authority they may 
employ, whatever enormities they commit, are palliated, if not 
wholly and unreservedly lauded, by the time-serving and sten- 
torian voice of ecclesiastical agency. And we have the in- 
stance before us to shew, that when a conflict of arms termi- 
nates in our favour, no matter by what means, no matter in 
what cause, no matter for what object, no matter under what 
circumstances,—that the entire priesthood of the kingdom is 
put into requisition, for the express purpose of dazzling the 
public eye with a gorgeous and swollen display of the pseud 
glories of the combat, and, by the glare of victory, to divert the 
attention from the gross infringement of national rights which 
was the original cause of its nokiovemnedt 

It is not our intention to here debate the question, how far 
the cause of justice was advanced or defeated by the issue of 
the affair at Waterloo; we simply design to state our opinions 
on the observations respecting it of the Reverend gentlemen 
whose names stand prefixed to the present sermons. Mf. 
Armstrong declares, that 


“It is a sacred truth, and proud of it should every Briton be,-— 
that a spirit of heavenly benevolence perceptibly hovered over,our 
troops in the field of battle, and influenced tlieir spirits as soon 
as the work of death was wrought and done. It is upon the re- 
eord—and that record shall (will) be registered in heaven by fhe 
hands of angels.” RE | 


We would gladly learn by what authority Mr. Armstrong 
pronounces, “ that a spirit of heavenly benevolence perceptibly 
hovered over our troops :’’ he is not so impious, we presume, 
. as to wish us to suppose that he received the intelligence by re- 
velation from heaven. Ptetensions to inspiration must come 
better authenticated than any. we cam discover, in.Mr. Arm- 
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strong, before they will meet with our encouragement. What 
then does Mr. Armstrong mean? Does he imagine the event of 
the battle entitles him to make the assertion? If he do, (and it 
is the most favourable construction his words admit) we answer, 
in the first place, that what is allowable.in a single instance of 
a given case, is equally so in every recurrence of that case: 
now here the case is, that success is evidence of the especial 
protection of heaven; consequently Mr. A is bound to grant, 
that the numerous triumphs of Napoleon over our Allies were 
acquired through divine agency. But will Mr. A. admit this? 
If we know any thing of the class of persons to which he be- 
longs, we may confidently say he will not. Jf he do not, his 
assertion is felo de se. In the second place, we would ask Mr. 
A. what he would have thought, had the contest terminated as 
it promised in its commencement to terminate? Would he 
have said of the then successful troops ‘that a spirit of hea- 
venly benevolence perceptibly hovered over them?’’ Would he 
have allowed himself to conceive that Providence interfered in 
their behalf? If he say no, we answer, that upon his own prin- 
ciples, as far as we can penetrate them, he contradiets himself; 
for he entertains two mutually repugnant sentiments upon one 
and the same circumstance. But there is a folly not to-call it 
a blasphemy, in attributing the suecess of the sword to the 
Deity, which is shocking to any well regulated mind: What 
is it but proclaiming the Creator the deliberate destroyer of his 
creatures; to affirm that he delights to make one part of his 
ehildren murderers of another? If a solitary example of the 
crime of homicide be taken, the infernality is immediately ac- 
knowledged. An individual convicted of slaying his, fellow 
creature is held up to universal execration. No one thinks of 
panegyrizing. him, or,of thanking heaven for the success whieh 
attended his fatal purpose. Were the ease of such a.culprit to 
be submitted to the moral or theological adjudication of Mr, 
Armstrong, he would undoubtedly say, that every law of divine 
authority had been violated, that the man was an open-enemy 
to his species: he would surely not entertain the remotestidea 
pf declaring “‘ that.a spirit of heavenly. benevolence im 
tibly hovered over’’ him, when he perpetrated the deed. And 
yet what is the guilt in this case, in comparison with the incal- 
culable abominations of war?—Nevertheless, the former is to 
be reprobated, and: the latter eulogized ! TIT 
Mc. Mathias ; s- the cause of the sufferers in the tentéd 
field of battle in lofty strains, more like a Church militant than 
a London He affirmsthat, © « sieery 


“« The genius of Britain like the sun in an eclipse, strug#ling 
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the more she is opposed, bursts forth from the clouds that would 
obscure her splendour and sink in endless night her greatness and 
her name, and not only opens brighter prospects to her brave, her 
toiling, and enduring children, but causes other nations to turn 
their eves, and fix their hopes on heras the only rock of their 
defence and security amidst the overwhelming storm of unjust 
aggrandisement. 

“« The sea has long confessed her superiority, and here (where?) 
her navies ride triumphant! a new field of contest opened to her 
valiant sons, and: the laurels to be gained are soon to equal (sur- 


pass they cannot), in splendour that naval wreath of glory, which 
sq long had graced her brows,” 


Hume,.and Smollet, and De Lolme, and many other learned 
fayinen, in their proper places, have told us this; the Reverend 
Rector however, might have supposed that the whole of his 
congregation or ** hearers’’ might not be aware of the fact, or 
that it could be no where so creditably told as in the pulpit ;~ 
But to proceed with our sermon, 


“ Here” (we cannot discover where, not having yet arrived at 
Waterloo) “ he called himself invincible. But vain were these 
words! Egvpt first sent tidings of emptiness, and Maida* soon 
declared how Britons though outnumbered two to one (no such 
thing) were greatly an overmatch for Gallia’s chosen bands! 

« With what rapidity, and with what success brave Wellington 
proceeded on his career of victory, Spain, Portugal, and France 
have seen and do bear ample testimony. Here all obstacles give 
way; and town afier town, army after army, Marshal after Mar- 
shal, resist, fight, and try their skilland fortune, and all submit to 
capture, to rout, to superior skill, and superior valomr, and are 
obliged to confess their inferiority in every thing but in numbers.” 


This ina vulgar heroic poem might sound well; in a ser- 


mon it appears somewhat frothy. Yet is this made up of si- 
milar nonsense and inflation. Again— 


* We all recoltect the battle of Thoulouse, and the peculiar 
circumstances’ under which it was fought: we all know how 
hardly it was contested; and how gloriously it was won. I hap- 
pened to know for certain, that our great hero, Wellington, de- 
clared that he had reseued more on that occasion, and was for a 
longer time doubtful of success thar. in any former engagement. 





* <* [ was informed by an officer, who bore a distinguished part in that 
engagement, that if the sokliers on both sides had been nicely (acenrately) told, 
the French would have counted, almost to a man, twice the number of the 
English.” Clergymen would do well not to repeat laymen’s tales from the 
P ° , . 
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This battle, fall ie) ntti it was to our countrymen, they could 
have yet well spa and we all wish it had not been fought.” 


This is benevolently spiritual. We (reviewers) heartily 
wish that neither this, nor any other battle had been fought— 
that no human blood had been shed. ‘The reetor’ Swe, is equi- 
vocal—he meant surely we the clergy. But our rector’s reasons 
for regretting the affair of Thoulouse are, ‘* because it was 
deemed an unnecessary waste of blood.’ So, the other mur- 
derous conflicts were necessary:—aye to kings, but divines 
surely should deprecate the clashing of arms. The Duke of 
Dalmatia is thus slandered in this political harangue. 


«© But your pity will be turned to indignation when I declare 
(Soult denies this declaration,) unto you as a fact, (the Rector 
surely did not intend here to discredit his other declarations) that 
the French general, Soult, knew at the time he engaged in this 
battle, that it was on both sides unnecessary: that he was ac- 
quainted with every thing that had occurred in Paris; and he 
knew for certain that hostilities were commanded to cease. But 
he, good easy man, supposed from the strength of his position, 
that he should obtain a decisive victory over our brave country- 
meén, and throw a lustre over his fallen fortunes. The issue ran 


counter to his calculation and expectation—and the result put. 
him and his beaten army at the mercy of the conquerors? Had it 
at the sime time put them in possession of this fact, the punish- 
ment of the injustice ought to have been as consummate as’ the 
treachery was.’ 


But this, by no means, is the extent of the divergings 6f 
Mr. Mathias. He leads us forth to the sanguinary scenes of 
old—Cressy and Agincourt; eulogizes Malborough, and im- 
mortalizes Wellington!! For the latter he: insists shall be built, 
‘* a prouder house than Blenheim, with alkits magnificence s 
its trophies and dear recollections shalk grace our land, this land 
of heroes !”’ 

Descending from this prophetic sublimity, Mr. Mathias for 
a moment regollects that. he-is not delivering an:oration. After 
some stupid invectives against the enemy (not his’ natural 
enemy Satan, but Napoleon) the praieieate thus exhorts ‘his: 
** hearers’) to abaity. 7) 

wo i 2 "F Po ‘tty 
ee Let us not be forgetful of what.our brothers were obliged to” 
suffer and endure on that signally auspicious, yet wound inilicting 
and séif destroying day! Brothers. will T. call them ?. for: “nae 
to 


ever so meat, this‘day ought to better’ their condition; 
proudest gentleman in Eng}and need not be ashamed 
alliance with him who shed/his hiudd at Waterloo.” 
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The plea of charity would have been quite as well offered in 
deploring the sad consequences of sinful warfare; and prayers 
that God would turn the hearts of misguided men. Then 
might the pastor solicit alms for the mutilated survivors, and 
their hapless wives and children. Had this sermon been purely 
theological—had it been replete with piety and instilled re- 
pentance in the hearts of his congregation, we should have ex- 
tolled not dissectedit. When a clergyman loses sight of his 
holy caling and descends to deseant upon polities, he is re- 
garded by his flock, ‘a busy meddling priest;’’ and to all those 
among whom his rhapsodies are circulated, he will appear @ 
character compounded of duplicity, servility, and folly. A. 





i a 





Ant. XI.—An Essay on the Character and Influence of the Stage. By 
Jounn Srytes, D.D. Pp. 234. Williams and Son, 


T nar Doctor Styles has been no less sincere in the tenets he 
has laid down respecting the general influence of the stage on 
public manners, than sedulous to convey his sentiments ih 
neat and decorous language, we cannot doubt; but he will ex- 
euse us if we do not coincide with him and Rousseau, to the 
full extent of their disapprobation of dramatic amusements. 
We are aware that evils of a trivial magnitude are inseparably 
connected with a public theatre; that audiences are frequently 
seduced into the toleration, and even applause of language and 
conduct, the general adoption of which in society would 
quickly subvert the happiness and well-being of mankind ; 
that actresses have occasionally to submit to situations, and to 
hear, and reply to, expressions, that would distress the feelings, 
and compel the blushes of a strictly-modest woman. We 
know that the meretricious ornaments of the back-boxes may 
often collect from the enacted scene, hints for the improvement 
of their profession; that many a highwayman has owed his 
best accomplishments to the profitable example of Macheath, 
and that a due study of the character of Joseph Surface will 
suffice for the completion of a villain of a more mischievous 
description. Of ail this we are sensible ; but we are also alive 
to the moral maxims and exalted sentiments’of honour and 
virtue, that often adorn and aggrandize the English Drama; 
and are certain that a large portion of the publi¢ hear at the 
theatre lessons of rectitude and noble principles, which their 
be ad pleasures or daily avocations prevent their hearing else- 
ere. 


"> We agree with our reverend author, that the questions ov 
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which the whole of the discussion rests, are not, whether the 
mind requires, or does not require, relaxation, ? and if it does, 
whether that relief should, or should not, be withheld? but, 
whether those relaxations should not be exempt from pernicious 
effects ? and whether dramatic amusements are, or are not, innox- 
jous in their natural tendency? That, in some degree, the recrea- 
tions Of the stage promote and foster vice, we have acknow4 
ledged; but these sources cut off, would not the stream of pas- 
sion be fed from other equally prolific founts? founts equally 
adequate to the purpose of moral corruption, but destitute of 
the corrective, or qualifying properties of scenic entertainments? 
The man of pleasure, and the licentious female would institute 
new haunts, and in every novel rendezvous, an additional school 
for vicious principles and destructive indulgence; but whereand 
when, would they hear the voice of reason and virtue? of mo- 
rality and honour? The stage, however improved in verbal and 
exhibitory chastity, since the times in whicha Behn and a 
Congreve wrote, may still form but a very indifferent church; 
but to what other church do the characters to whom we are 
alluding, ever resort? Dr. Styles may preach; but will they 
ever hear him? Dr. Styles may write; but will they ever read 
him? No—But thronging to the theatre in pursuit of their 
idol, pleasure, they sometimes find themselves in the temple of 
virtue, entrapped into the admiration of sentiments, that they. 
have insensibly imbibed, and moved by admonitions, by which 
they are involuntarily convinced. These, where there remains 
in the breast of the spectator asingle spark of virtue, must be 
the certain effects of particular dramas and scenes, the enume- 
ration of which would occupy many of these pages; and.where 
the sacred principle is so completely extinet as to defy the 
advances of virtue in the alluring form ofa decorated spectacle, 
what could be hoped from her cold approaches in the shape of 
a moral lecture ? 

All that Jean Jaque Rousseau, Jeremiah Collier, and Dr. 
John Styles, have writter on the subject of the stage (some- 
times guided by reason, and sometimes swayed by prejudice) 
we have sedulously perused, and patiently considered ; and the 
result with us is the opinion, that’ Dramatic performances, 
viewed in their broad and general effects.on society as now 
constituted, are a preponderating good; that, (especially ina 
great metropolis, offering,,by its extent and crowded popula- 
tion, every facility to,vice,) a publie theatre, without. multi- 
plying opportunities for misguided-passion, provides moral. in- 
struction that not only may, butin numerous instances, must 
ameliorate, if not convert, the listener, and. produce-a-radical 

Crit. Rev. Vou. H. November, 1815. 3X 
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reform, that, however partial; ramifies to the circumferences 
of private circles, and, by degrees, produces a public benefit. 
It is, however, high time to let Dr. Styles speak for himself. 
We select a passage from his “ Introduction.” : 


“« Those amusements which, in their principle and tendency, 
are condemned by Christians, are gambling*, cruel sports, pro- 
miscuous and indis¢riminate novel-reading, and the Theatre. 
Against all these, with the exception of the last, the thinking and 
the reputable part of the community will not hesitate to lift up 
their voice. The Theatre many will deem, at most, equivocal; 
many more will plead for it as rational; and not a few will con- 
tend for it as a school of morals. With this united and formidable 
host, ] presume to enter the lists. 

** My opinion is {and it is the result of long observation and 
serious enguiry) that the character of the Theatre is strengly 
marked, and marked with almost every variety of evil; and that, 
therefore, in proportion as it is adapted to the intellectual cha- 
racter of man, and as it is calculated to interest his passions and 
to make a deep impression on his heart, it is a dangerous enemy 
to his virtue and happiness. As the Stage has had its able, emi- 
nent, and stecessive advocates, I will carefully examine every 
plea, and weigh in the balance of reason every argument that has 
been urged in its favour ; endeavouring, at the same time, to treat 
the gentlemen to whom I am opposed, with that respevtful de- 
corum which becomes a Christian ; a conduct which, 1 hope, they 
will learn to imitate. Misrepresentation and invective, in which 
they have hitherto so liberally indulged, will not advance their 
cause, and may induce a suspicion that they are irritated bya 
mortified consciousness of defeat. 

** That I may narrow the ground of argument as much as 

ssible, as well as impart a clear distinctness to the object which 

have in view, I would premise, that dramatic compositions, as 
such, ‘and considered without reference to their actual perform- 
ance, are no otherwise liable to censure than as they convey licen- 
tious and immoral sentiments. I am perfectly willing to allow, 
what indeed it would be the greatest arrogance to deny, after so 





* * Surely no Christian can have the effrontery to stand forward-as the apo- 
logist of gaming. It requires no high degtee of common virtue, not to say 
evangelical purity of sentiment and feeling, to induce every persom of reflection 
to denounce it as greatly immoral as well as anti-christian., Every thing that 
‘approaches fo stich a detestable vice, or that familiarizes the priticiple to the 
rising generation, ougbt to be avoided as we would avoid the pestilence. The 
circle of a gamuig-table, whether im the regions of dark seclusion among the 
banditti, who perform in silent fear their nocturnal orgies to the god of play, 
or in more lightsonie arid gay reéeptacles of the idle ahd dissipated of both 
sexes, ought to be shunned as a traveller would fly from the poiton-tree of 
Jaya. Atleast, parents who introduce their children to such scenes, ought, in 
courtesy and for consisiency’s sake, to put off Christianity, to make a specific 
avowal that they have renounced it, and that they wish their offspring to be for 
ever alietiated irom the church,” « ‘ . 
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mach’ has been said by the ablest! critics; “Phat a well-written 
tragedy is, perhaps, one of the no lest efforts of the human. naind,’ 
1 think, with Mrs. More, ‘ That there is a substantial.differenee 
between seeing and reading a dramatic performance; and that 
the objections which lie so strongly against the one, are not, at 
Teast if the same degtee, applicable te the other; or, rather, 
while there is an essential and inseparable danger attendant on 
dramatic exhibitions, let the matter of the drama be ever so inno- 
cent, the danger in re ding a play arises solely from the improper 
sentiments contained in it.’ In her admirable prefxee to her tra- 
gedies, this most distinguished of our female writers has very 
ingeniously and forcibly stated this distinction between written 
and exhibited plays; and as one design of the present work is to 
display awtherities in favour of the opinions it may advance, I shail 
make no apology for the fellowing quotation; its «xcellence will 
atone for its length:—‘ To read a mora! play is little different 
from reading any other innocent po m ; the dialogue form being 
a mere accident, and no way affecting the moral tendency of the 
piece; nay, some excellent poets have chosen that form on ac- 
count of its peculiar advantages, even when the nature of their 
subjects precluded the idea of theatrical exhibition. Thus Bu- 
chanan wrote his fine tragedies of The Baptist and Jephthah ; Gro- 
tius that of Christ Sufferiag; and Milton that of Samson Agonistes; 
not to name the Joseph, the Bethulia Delivered, and some other 
pieces ef the amiable Metastasio. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more unreasonable than to proscribe from the study or the closet 
well-selected dramatic poetry. It may be read with safety, be- 
cause it can there be read with soberness. The most animated 
speeches eubside into compuarative tameness; and, provided they 
are perfectly pure, produce no ruffle of the passions, no agitation 
of the senses, but merely afford a pleasant, and it may be a not 
unsalutary exercise to the imagination. ” 


We collect from the latter of these remarks, that our Rever- 
end author, net believing in the “ glorious ends’? of “ man’s 
low passiuns,” would still the springs of human feelings; and to 
ensure the permanence of our noblest sentiments, destroy their 
only possible basis, Dramatic poetry may be read, because in 
the closet the most animated speeches subside into compe@rative 
tameness ! | 
’ With what Dr. S. says of * pride, ambition,, revenge, andthe 
love of glory,’’ (p.91) that ‘*Christianity is intended te extirpate 
from the human breast those barbarous and ferocious pas- 
sions,’ we willingly agree; and, of course, lament, with the 
learned Divine, that notions so false as those entertained of glory 
or conquest, or the accidental ascendancy of brute foree, arméd 
with deathly steel, hard as the hearts that wield it, should be 
entertained by what are called civilized gations; and be trun 
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dforth and supported by the venality of the stage. “Yet, 
indefence of Lady Douglass, whose declaration, “ that the 
Mspiration of Jehovah hath filled her son’s breast with the 
SACRED FIRE of these unhallowed passions,’ the Rev. Doctor 
here so severely censures, it might be observed, that if the holy 
Founder of our religion proclaimed, himself the ,Prixcr of 
Peace, his divine Father,is announced to us as a‘‘ MAN OF 
war.’ Speaking of certain writers for the stage, Dr. S. thus 
expresses himself. 

‘© The men who have instructed and delighted the world, 
Addison and Johnson, Thompson and Young, were indeed 
captivated by the lucrative rewards of the drama, and wrote for 
the stage.”” (Our Reverend censor will permit us to ask him, 
whether the men of his holy cloth are never captivated by the 
lucrative rewards of the church?) “ But,’’ adds the Doctor, 
** how short-lived was their fame !’’ Dr. Styles will pardon us, 
if we really think, that as the dramatic productions of the men 
he has named, have already lived so much longer than bis 
‘* Essay on the Stage,’’ so, with all its merit (for we allow it to 
possess much) they will continue to be admired when said 
Essay is buried in oblivion. 


Having said thus much in approbation of, and objection to, 
what Dr, Styles advances respecting the immorality and the 
pernicious effects of the stage, we cannot better conclude our 
critique on his work than by presenting to our readers his own 
defence, and in his own words, 


*€ THE AUTHOR'S DEFENCE. 


** When an important subject is presented to the public—when 
it excites attention, and rouses discussion, the friends of truth have 
reason to rejoice. On this account, I feel peculiarly happy in being 
called upon to defend the principles and reasonings contained in my 
Essay on THE Stace; especially when my opponent is a writer 
in the Annual Review ; a work to which the name of a responsible 
editor is affixed, and which has considerable claim to literary dis- 
stinction. Its principles indeed I have never approved ; for ifs 
literary department is poisoned with infidelity, and its theological 
with Socinianism. Yet, as it sustains a respectable character in 
the republic of letters, its strictures on any subject connected with 
the interests of morality and religion are worthy of some regard. 

“* For the same perspicuity, I shall class my animadversions on 
this critique under the following particulars :—false assertions 
glaring contradictions—inconclusive reasonings—and anjust cen- 
sures. 

_“* In a critique of a few pages it is not a little remarkable, that 
@ man so very liberal ia his censures on another, and who boasts 
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too of “moral.tolerance,’ should betray the most palpable igna> 
tance of the subject which he professes to discuss. Ignorance, 
the more inexcusable, because it is issued from the chair of critical 
legislation. 

** ‘His assErRTIons are made without proof, and contrary to 
fact. 1 am accused by him of having indulged myself in the 
wilfest, strangest, most untenable, assertions. But this will 
never bé credited after an impartial reader is acquainted with the 
first’ paragraph in which he commences his attack. Madam 
Thalia is infinitely indebted to her knight-errant ; he has espoused 
her cause in the true spirit of Quixotism, and his extravagance of 
assertion cannot be exceeded. For my part, 1 cannot help won- 
dering at the temerity of a man who could dare to write sucha 
paragraph as the following, before he had applied the torch to the 
funereal pile of history, and destroyed the records of the days 
that are past. 

*« * An attack on the Stage is alike hostile to public instruction, 
to public morality, and to public happiness. The Fathers of the 
Christian Church, by couspiring to suppress the Theatres of 
Greece and Rome, rebarbarized Europe, and condemned the vic- 
tims of their mischievous tuition to a millenium of ignorance, 
vassalage, and woe.’ 

‘* The first assertion, that the Theatre is the school of public 
instruction, morality, and happiness, may easily be established, or 
refuted, by the annals of ‘Theatrical history. 

‘* The Theatre of Greece this writer himself denounces as the 
moss licentious of any upon record ; he invites me to read through 
the Ecclesiazousai of Aristophanes; I suppose to convince me of the 
importance of the Grecian stage to public instruction, public mora- 
lity, and public happiness. Let the greater part of the Dramatic 
writings of Greece and Rome be examined, and we shall see what 
kind of instruction they conveyed; and let the effect of a passion 
for scenic representations be traced in the history of the common 
wealths where it was indulged, and we shall find the reverse of 
this author's assertion to be true. The perenpgers of the Stage 
have been the most dangerous enemies of public morals and hap- 
piness. The lessons taught by Aristophanes on the Grecian stage 
absolutely destroyed all sense of public virtue and deceney; and 
it has been justly observed by Mrs. More, ‘ That the profane and 
impure Aristophanes was almost adored, while the virtue of So- 
crates net only procured him a violent death, but the poet, by 
making the philosopher contemptible to the populace, paved the 
way to his unjust sentence by the judges. Nay, perhaps the de- 
light which the Athenians.took in the impious and offensively 
loose wit of this dramatic poet, rendered them more deaf to the 
voice of that virtue which was taught by Plato; and of that liberty 
in which they had once gioried, and which Demosthenes contimied 
to thunder in their unheeding ears. Their rage for sensuak plea- 
sure rendered them a fit object for the projects of Philip, and a 
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veady prey. to the attacks of Alexander. In lamenting; however, 
the corruptions of the Theatre in Athens, justice compels us te 
acknewledge that her immertal tragic poets, by their chaste and 
manly compositions, furnish a noble exception. In no country 
heve.decency and purity, and, to the disgrace of Christian coun- 
tries let it be added, have morality, and even piety, been so gene- 
rally prevalent in any Theatrical compositions as in what— 
* Her lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or Iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence. ” 
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Arr. 12.—The Peace-Offering. d Sermon on the Peace. By the 
Rev. Jamrs Rupce, M.A. F.R.S. Black and Co. 1815. 


Tris sermon is little more than an amalgamation of the vulgar 
ideas at present predominating in the world of polities. - Argument 
it has none ; ingenuity, none ;—of sophistry its portion is great ; 
of imbecility, greater. Not a single new thought is suggested ; 
not a rational opinion developed ;—Reason is openly defied, and 
the dispensations of Providence are misrepresented. ‘The reverend 
writer seems one of that clan of thinkers, who willingly resign 
the prerogatives of Reason to the interested controul of knavish 
folly ; who imagine they must be acting well when praising the 
powers that be; who, instead of detecting fallacy, emulously dif- 
fase its doctrines; who, under the mask of order, propagate 
principles of absolute despotism. 

Such is the character of the discourse, such the character of the 
author. Our comments shail be suited to the subject. 

After a tedious rhodomontade about what are called the objects 
of the late war, Mr. Rudge comes, at last, to the professed topic 
of discussion ; and in dilating on the inestimable blessings of the 
present peace, gives the following delightful portrait of the exist- 
ing condition of Lurope. 


“ What do we now witness—not one corner of the globe only, 
not one petty state of Europe, but the nations of the continent, 
one and all, emancipated from the most abject and galling state of 
vassalage, with which the malice of « tyrant could chastise, and 
curse the inhabitants of the earth. We now witness—and why 
not enumerate all the canses for national exultation ?—we now 
witness the balance of Europe re-established on its ancient bases, 
and such a measure of power and extent of dominion given to 
-each, as will eventually tend to protect the rights and consolidate 
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the happiness of every nation on the continent. We now behold 
a nation, long bound to us by ties of amity, and by reciprocity of 
interests, free and happy—her independence restored, and her 
commerce revived. We see the royal family of France returned 
to their native country, and seated on the throne of their ances-. 
tors, by which, all must confess, that peace has acquired addi- 
tional stability, and affords additional satisfaction. We now behold 
the other continental states raised to an equality with France in 
military character and in national feeling. We have seen her ar- 
mies conquered, her territory invaded, and the capital of her king- 
dom twice occupied by the allied troops! We have witnessed our 
own warriors fighting in the hely cause of liberty, and assisting 
the struggles of a gallant people, contending, as by national im- 
pulse, on their native soil, for the preservation of their country— 
the recovery of their freedom—their chartered rights, and their 
national independence. We have seen that cause triumphant, and 
the independence of the Peninsula recovered.” 


A more consummate perversion of facts we have never wit- 
nessed. To begin with the first assertion—Are the nations of the 
continent free? Are they ‘‘emancipated from an abject and galling 
state of vassalage ?"’ Does any one of the great continental powers 
present any thing short of the strictest tyranny, and the most ‘un- 
qualified slavery? In any one is there any thing approaching a 
liberal constitution? Ta any one has Feudality ceased to reign? 
No! No! No!—And yet we are to believe that the people of 
those states are free, are ‘emancipated from an abject and galling 
state of vassalage!” that is, we are to believe a solecism—name~ 
ly—that where despotism exists, freedom exists likewise. 

But, in the enthusiasm of his imagination, in the progressive 
warmth of his feelings, this sapient becomes inspired with 
the gift of prophecy. He tells us—‘* we now witness ‘the 
balance of Europe re-established on its ancient bases, and such @ 
measure of power and extent of dominion given to each, as will 
eventually tend to protect the rights and consolidate the happiness of 
every nation on the continent.’ From the history of what quarter of 
the world has Mr. Rudge obtained authority for this opinion ? 
Has a balance of power in a single instance he can point out pre~ 
vented the sword from being unsheathed? Did it prevent it in 
the States of Ancient Greece? Did it prevent it in Rome and 
Carthage? Has it ever prevented it in Modern Europe? The 
most unread in the annals of mankind must know that it never 
has. Should Russia and Austria determine’ ‘to combine against 
Prussia, what will ‘tend to protect the rights and ‘consolidate 
the happiness” of the Prussian people? Should Prussia and 
France assail the independence of Holiand, what will prodticé this 
effect on the Dutch? And e converso, im these and every éast tHiit 
may be put, bene 

Although, however, we were ¢smewhat surprised at the termes 
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rity of this prediction, we were totally astonished at the refer- 
enee made to the present aspect of Spain. What ‘‘ freedom” had 
Spain to recover? What ‘chartered rights’ had she lost? What 
“* freedom” has she yecovered? What ‘‘chartered rights” has she 
obtained? Such unblushing imposture is truly shocking and in- 
tolerable. How, in this enlightened country, a professed minister 
of Christianity could so compromise his duty to his God, his fel- 
low-men, and himself, as to rejoice in the degrading spectacle of 
@ people groaning under the triple weight of tyranny, persecution, 
and bigotry, is a paradox which we are at a loss to comprehend. 
Mr. Rudge has studied the Scriptures to little purpose, if he de 
not know that such conduct is more in unison with the precepts of 
the infernal enemy, than of the Divine Saviour of mankind. 


Arr. 13.—National Blessings the Source and Rule of National Bene- 
ficence. A Sermon, preached before his Royal Highness Prince Ed- 
ward, Duke of Kent and Strathearn, in Aid of the Waterloo Sub- 
scription, on the 3d of September, 1815, at the Parish Church of 
Allhallows- Barking, Great Tower Street. By the Rev. Henry G- 
Wuire, A.M. Curate of the Parish, and Domestic Chaplain to 
his Royal Highness. Published by Desire. Third Edition. 
Pp. 44. Asperne. 


In a principal article of our present Number, we have taken 
eecasion to state our sentiments on the frequent introduction of 
politics in the sermons of our Clergy. We have protested against 
the practice, as inconsistent with the Pastoral office, and as mili- 
tating, with no light effect, against the essential and characteristic 
features of the Christian dispensation. Our objections are not at 
all impaired by the merits of the discourse before us. The prin- 
ciple we oppose, and the practical results inevitably attending it. 

By no means coinciding with Mr. White in his opinion on poli- 
tical subjects, or in the connexion he supposes to exist between 
the operations of war and the designs of Providence, we cannot 
but regret that his abilities should have been exerted on a topic 
so foreign to his vocation. ‘That he possesses talents of a supe- 
rior description we are sincerely anxious to admit. But they are 
fitted to shine, not in the perturbated atmosphere of politics, not 
in the scene of battle and of blood, but in the more temperate 
region of Christian mildness and Christian charity. 

The extract subjoined will fully authenticate these remarks. 


“It has been my office to make many appeals to your 
charitable promptitude; but this is one which makes out the 
most unconditional claim to your beneficence. What you are re- 
quired to give, is but a very small part of that debt which you 
owe to Providence,—-an obligation which still paying, you must 
still owe; since on the event which now calls forth your most 
active liberality, not only your prosperity, but your very existence 
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af dt piedpile deperided ;—and allow me to remind you; that by the 
gift of this morning, you will be meking stilb more efficient: that 
generous aggregate of means, by which the pangs and privations 
of more than THIRTY THOUSAND of your fellow-creatures will be 
assuaged and alleviated with instant succour: by which also, im 
numberless instances of the deepest distress, the tears of the wi-: 
dow, and thé cries of her fatherless children will be cheeked with 
the soothing reflection that they are not left alone in the world, 
Nay, perhaps a smile may again gladden her eye—her heart may 
again know the feeling of joy, when she sees her bereaved infant 
rescned by your helping hand from all the sufferings of hopeless 
want. 

«« Wheresoever thou dwellest, O thou stricken mourner!—or 
shouldest thou be fled hither into the presence of thy God in 
search of the consolations of His holy word,—ah! hear me, thou 
afflicted, but not forsaken,—consider how short and vanishing are 
the dearest relations among mankind,—on what precarious condi- 
tions we receive and enjoy them. ‘Then turn thy view to that 
better world, where we shall all be in a little, little time, and 
where God, with His own paternal hand, will wipe away every 
tear from the faces of his dutiful children, and will comfort the 
godly mourners, and heal their separations in the everlasting union 
of peace and blessedness. Here, too, on this earth of vexation 
and woe, He has not left thee without a witness of His Divine 
consolations. Upbraid not, mistrust not, the providence of thy. 
God, howsoever harsh His dispensations may appear. In all thy 
ways let God be thy trust: In all thy hopes let Christ be thy Sa- 
viour: In all thy straits let heaven be thy treasure: and thus 
trusting, thy way is safe, thy hope certain, and thine inheritance 
secure! 

“These, Christians, are the sacred resources of that religion 
which God, in his eternal love, has given us, to be a lamp to our 
path in the night of sorrow, and to open untous the glorious re- 
gions of that immortality in which all our griefs, our doubts, ovr 
fears, shall for ever be absorbed. 

“* If God then so loved us, we ought also to love one another. He has 
proclaimed Himself the Father of the Fatherless, and the Defender 
of the cause of the widow—even God in his holy habitation. Be ye 
then followers of God as dear children, as the objects of His mercy, 
and bounty, and preservation; as the agents of those consolations, 
which he commands you to dispense without any selfish reserve, 
to those whose best earthly treasures are consigned to the grave, 
from which rivers of tears can never bring them back. 

«« Give what you may, you cannot give what they have lost: but 
you can mitigate the misery of their loss. 

** Give what you may, you cannot give more than He who gave, 
you all, has a right to demand from your grateful hand. 

“« Give what you can, and you will give as you ought, while you 
keep in view the highest duty of your Christian character, to pro- 

Crit. Rev. Vou. Il. November, 1815. 3Y 
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mote the glory of God and the happiness of your fellow-creatures. 
— Give, and it shall be given unto you, in the overflowing satisfac- 
tions of hearts conscious of having fulfilled their duty, in the 
gracious approbation of the Lord of All, in the constant protec- 
tion of His providence here, and in the well-grounded hope of 
His merciful acceptance hereafter ;—for if God hath so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another.” 





EDUCATION. 


Art. 14—A Grammar of British Geography ; being a General De- 
scription of the British Empire in all Parts of the World. «+ ith 
seven Maps and seventy Views. By the Rev. J. GoLpsMiTH, An 
thor of the Grammar of Geography, &c. &c. The Fourth Edition, 
Souter. 


Tuts excellent compendium of British Geography, intended for 
the use of Schools, is arranged on the interrogative system of 
Education—a system which we are happy to find is daily rising 
in estimation. Mr. Goldsmith embraces in his design the descrip- 
tion of the British Dominions in every part of the globe; in lan- 
guage at once neat, concise, and comprehensive. Six Maps illus- 
trate the geographical divisions—and a considerable number of 
pretty Wood-cuts render it peculiarly attractive to the juvenile 
class of readers for whom it is intended. 


Art. 15.—The Ornaments Discovered: a Story. In Two Parts. By 
the Author of Aunt Mary's Tales. Darton & Co. 


Or the Author of “ Aunt Mary’s Tales”” we have no recollec- 
tion ;—we are therefore incapable of estimating his improvement 
in this species of amusing instruction. ‘‘ The Ornaments Disco- 
vered”’ will be found useful for the purposes they are designed 
for, and may safely be recommended as an innocent entertain- 
ment for children. 





DRAMA. 


Art. 16—The Country Girl; a Comedy, in Five Acts. By 
WrycHERLEY. Revivep at the Theatres Royal Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden. 1815. 


Tuts play, although decidedly borrowed, as to plot, from Mo- 
liere, may be called an original work. It was revived some years 
ago, to display the captivating wildness of Mrs. Jordan's unedu- 
cated manners; but we do not consider even the peculiar fasci- 
wation with which that lady animated her Country Girl, by any 
means, an apology for obtruding so coarse a representation on the 
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polished-circles of a refined. Metropolis. When Wycherley wrote 
—he wrote for the times; but there is, we trust, a material dis- 
tinction between the courtly manners of Charles the Second and 
those of George the Third. If we are not more virtuous; we are 
more highly educated; and gallantry is, now, less vicious, not- 
withstanding it may be equally voluptuous. Error does not flaunt 
unvlushingly in the face of open day: it goes abroad veiled in 
apparent modesty. Our Veto, therefore, is denounced against the 
delicacy of tis comedy.—Still, we desire to admit, that so far as 
wit, vivacity, character, and situation, are incidental to dramatic 
composition, the Country Girl is greatly entitledto applause. The 
beaux and belles, however, of Bond-street are a different race of 
beings from the fops and flirts, who formerly sported their vani- 
ties in the crowded mall of St. James’s-park. Their follies, to be 
sure, are similar. ‘Th former, exquisitely ridiculous in embroi- 
dery and bell-hoeps—the latter, in jockey-boots and transparent 
drapery. 

We do not propose to criticise the portraits before us, one by 
one. We confine ourselves to the rival Peggy's of the day, with 
a slight contrast of the two Moodys. 

As Mrs, Alsop is the daughter of Mrs. Jordan, we give her pre- 
cedence. Expectation was highly on tip-toe for this lady's de- 
but. Her mother’s admirers—and who was not her admirer? an- 
ticipated with enthusiasm the regeneration of Mrs. Jordan. They 
expected to see her young again, with the same smiles, tones, 
laughs, gaity, openness, and good-hnmoured playfulness, with 
which her natural spirits had been accustomed to everflow; and, 
like the invigorating Nile, to enrich—and, what is still more ex- 
traordinary, these good people expected to find the same _ indi- 
vidual charms in Mrs. Mardyn, bur they have been altogether dis- 
appointed: let.us scan these ladies respective pretensions. 

Mrs. Alsop has neither face nor person for stage effect. Mrs, 
Mardyn has a countenance susceptible of great variety; with a 
form that might have been coveted by Praxiteles for a model. 
Mrs. Alsop’s voice is articulage, but without depth or compass— 
Mrs. Mardyn’s tones are clear, full, and harmonious. Mrs. Alsop 
graces her delivery and action with art wtored by judgment— 
Mrs. Mardyn is the personification of native allurement: her every 
movement is eloquence: her soul speaks in her form: she isa 
stranger to every art, save that of enchanting her audience. In 
short, Mrs. Alsop delivers her text with all the correct precision of 
an animated puppet : we are never cheered by her smiles: she 
cannot communicate enjoyment: because she cannot feel its in- 
fluence ; whereas, Mrs.Mardyn measures her sentences by no other 
rule than the prevailing buoyancy of her animal spirits: her 
laughing eye attacks us like an arrow from the bow of Cupid : 
it pierces with exquisite subtility; and wounds with luscious 

son. 


With respect to Moody, we should have wondered how Mr. 
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Fawcett, who is Stage Manager at Covent-garden, could commit 
so violent an outrage on his own reputation, as to assume the cha- 
racter, if he had not previously,and glaringly too, exhibited either 
his vanity or his folly by caricaturing poor Sir Peter Teazle: It is 
a just remark, that some persons are so wilfully perverse, as not 
to value themselves on account of talents they really possess, but 
to aim at shining in a sphere for which nature and habit never 
intended them. As a veteran, we respect Mr. Fawcett. We have 
long been accustomed to see him perform with pleasure. In cha~ 
racters of rough honesty, he plays with genuine, unsophisticated 
feeling, perhaps, without a rivaL Inthe grotesque he is impos- 
ing; and, in volubility, he exceeds all competition. But, rattle, 
velocity, and buffoonery, though all very well in their proper places, 
inasmuch as they irresistibly provoke laughter, have little to do 
with the solid qualifications of an actor. We have, or ought to 
have, legitimate as well as burlesque comedy ; and, when we re- 
collect the sterling merit of those gentlemen, to whom the cha- 
racters of Sir Peter Teazle and Moody, were a display of familiar 
excellence, we regret that Mr. Fawcett should be so deficient in 
common sense as not to foresee, that to EXCEL in parts, where 
hot to orreND would be praise, required talents which neither na- 
ture, edication, nor association in life, have qualified him even to 
affect. He has been guilty of a wanton félo de se against his own 
fame, and we do not pronounce the verdict of lunacy, but that of 
vutcarity. Mr. Bartley, both as to conception, and to manner, 
is greatly his superior in Meody: and vet we mean not to compli- 
ment Mr. Bartley, who has much to acquire. 

We sincerely hope, for his own sake, that Mr. Fawcett will 
never attempt Sir Peter Teazle again; but if he persist in the for- 
mer, we intreat he will have the goodness to cast Mr. Emery for 
Charles Surface, and Mrs. Davenport, as the fair representative 


of my Lady Teazle. Such a group would be in admirable good 
keeping ! 





LAW. 

Art. 17.—The Important Results of an Elaborate Investigation into 
the Mysterious Case of Elizabeth Fenning, being a Detail of Extraor- 
dinary Facts discovered since her Execution; including the Official 
Report of her singular Trial, now First Published, and copious Notes 
thereon. Also numerous Authentic Documents; an Argument on her 
Case; a Memorial to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent; and 
Strictures on a late Pamphlet of the Prosecutor's Apothecary. 
By Joun Watkins, L.L.D. Pp. 142. Hone. 1815. 


Wuaen the trial of Eliza Fenning was made known to the pub- 
lic, through the medium of the daily prints, we participated in 
the prevalent sentiment respecting the dubiety of her case. Pe- 
rusing the testimony adduced in support of the prosecution, and 
weighing with impartiality the probabilities and improbabilities 
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of her guilt, we felt that proof was wanting in corroboration of 
the charge, and that too slight an investigation had been suffered 
to produce her conviction. It appeared to us, that the evidence 
of the prosecutor himself, of his family, and of his servants, was 
far from affording that species of demonstration, which, in the 
absence of direct testimony, may fairly operate as its substitute. 
And, though by no means entertaining an opinion decisive as to 
the innocence of the accused, (fur the case was certainly myste- 
rious), we hesitated not a moment in thinking that the precept of 
our law should have been adhered to, which directs juries to find 
a verdict of ‘ not guilty,” where suspicion is not fully authenti- 
ested, either »y fact or just inference. 

‘These were our opinions, when the report of the trial was first 
ushered to the public—opinions amply fortified by the body of 
facts collected in the publicetion before us. Dr. Watkins (to 
whom we sincerely render our thanks for the assiduity and perse- 
verance he has exemplified in this important case), presents a 
large variety of evidence in support of the side he humanely ad- 
vocates, So much light do his observations, documents, and in- 
ductions throw upon the circumstances attending the accusation, 
trial, conviction, and subsequent conduct of Eliza Fenning, that 
we cannot refrain from stating our firm belief in the conclusion 
his labours have brought him to. The animadversions on the 
deportment of the person who officiated as judge, are bold, yet 
temperate: and, we are inclined to think, just. That individual 
seems to have acted with singular indifference, not to use a 
harsher expression, in respect to the fate of the unfortunate wo- 
man: and without saying that his conduct was disgraceful to the 
bench, we may safely assert that in the case in question, he for- 
got the best duty of his function, namely—to be the counsel and 
protector of the -prisoner. 

This work cannot be too widely circulated. 





HISTORY. 


Axt. 18.—History of the House of Romanof, the present Imperial Rus- 
sian Dynasty, from the earliest period to the time of Peter the Great; 
intended as an Introduction to a History of the Life and Reign of 
that celebrated Monarch; aud including the Russian History from 
the first Accession of the Family to the Throne. By the Author of 
The Orphans, or the Battle of Nevil’s Cross, a Metrical Ro- 
mance; Ode to the Emperor Alexander, &c. 12mo. Pp. 112 
Cadell and Co. 1815, 


Tue place and objects of this volume will appear from the au- 
thor’s preface. 


“< When the pages now offered to the public in the formof a 
complete volume were written, they were designed by the author, 
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to comprise the first book only, of a work of more importance. 
Whether his History of the Life and Reign of Peter the Great (a 
work universally allowed to be much wanted) will ever be com- 
pleted, must in a great measure depend onthe success of the pre- 
sent experiment. Dispirited by ill health, and taught by 
experience all the difficulties of his task, or rather to suspect 
his own powers, he has had recourse to the method adopted, 
in order to ease himself of a labor which might be a vain 
one, and which, under existing circumstances, had become a 
real toil. 

«* With regard to the plan of the following attempt, it will be 
seen that the author's design has been rather to call the reader's 
attention to a few important facts, and to amuse, than to weary 
with an endless series of unimportant and uninteresting details. 
‘These have merely been glanced at. For of what consequence 
ean it be to an Englishman, to know the particulars of every in- 
surrection and war, out ef a thousand, that have tended to keep 
Russia barbarous ;—to be told that such an ambassador arrived 
on such a day at Moscow, and when he again left it :—that this 
prince entered into an alliance with the Tzar, to guard against at- 
tacks never attempted, and most probably never designed :—or 
that another took umbrage at something ; and then fill ten pages, 
in merely conjecturing what it might be; or in comparing the 
conjectured facts of others :— 


* Lies seeming truths, and yet most truly Ties.’ 


« { know but two reasons for which we take up a book ; to in- 
struct, or toamuse. Such as this barely can do the one, and as- 
suredly cannot the other : for who will burthen his memory with 
it? 1f1 am mistaken, I beg to remind the reader, that when this 
biography was written, it was merely designed as an introduction 
to a more considerable work. 

“ In however small a compass the subject-matter may now ap- 
pear, I can with truth assert, that my trouble in collating and 
eomparing contradictory authorities has been endless, Innumer- 
able are the authors I have examined for hours, without finding 
a single sentence worth translating, or a single occurrenee 
worth noting down: and not a few that have never once been 
quoted. 

«« The use made of Voltaire is perhaps too obvious, to render 
any acknowledgment necessary. Even whole pages may oftener 
than once be found condensed or enlarged, from this truly ele- 
gant, but often partial historian ; and whole sentences sometimes 
almost literally translated. This, by some, may be imputed to 
indolence ; by others, to deficiency of talent. Both perhaps may 
be mistaken: since, to think of rivalling the French Historian 
in some passages, the author imagined would be the index of pre- 
sumption ; and, to offer any thing inferior, no compliment to the 
public.” 
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The author, whoever he be, exhibits in every page the qualifica-" 
tions necessary for his task. Indefatigable in research, judicious in 
the selection of materials, and skilful in compendious descriptiony 
he presents a very useful digest of the leading facts in Russian 
history. And, though there is still room for an elaborate work 
on the same subject, the publication before us may be regarded as 
a valuable accession to the stock of English literature. 


* 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Arr. 19.—Biographical Notices of Members of the Society of Friends. 
By Henry Tuxe. 12mo. Pp. 336. Alexander. 


Mr. Tuke gives the following explanation of his general plan, 


‘«* This volume, it will be observed, is appropriated to the life of 
George Fox, who was the principal instrument in the formation of 
our religious society. At a time when great zeal, but much un- 
settlement, prevailed in the religious world, this extraordinary 
man was peculiarly raised up to gather a people into the patient 
waiting for Christ, and to an attention to his secret iNuminations 
of the soul, by that light which enlighteneth every man that co- 
meth into the world. Considering him in this point of view, and 
apprehending that his real character is but little known, on ac- 
count of the valuable journal of his life and labours, published 
soon after his decease, being very voluminous, it has appeared 
desirable that asmall volume should be occupied with an account 
of him, selected from his own memoirs; with such additional 
matter, as might be in manuscript only, and suitable for publica- 
tion. 

«« In executing this work, the selection of the most interesting 
and valuable matter has been attended with some difficulty, on 
account of the various tastes of different readers. To some it 
may appear that there is too much minuteness, to others'too much 
valuable matter omitted; and there may be those who think that 
both these errors arecommitted. The author certainly does not 
intend to be so particular, in recording the life of any other indi- 
vidual; but considering that this memoir will contain an account 
of the origin of our Society, a particular mention of those places, 
which were early visited, and in which meetings were first settled, 
has been deemed interesting to Friends in general, and especially 
to those who reside at or near such places. This consideration 
has occasioned a pretty close attention to the route of his travels, 
and the notice of most of the places he has mentioned, at least in 
the early part of his life.” 


The work has every appearance of being as faithful as itis a 
neatly-written record of the principal events in the life of thut 
excellent man, and benevolent reformer, George Fox. 
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Art. 20.—Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse. By Lypia HUxtey,; 
Hartford, in the State of Connecticut. New England, printed. 
I Vol. Pp. 267. 1815. 


We understand that these Poems are the productions of a very 
young Lady, who has acquired by her own exertions the advan- 
tages of education, and by her unremittihg industry (as the mis- 
tress of a Female Seminary) has rescued herself from a state of 
unmerited indigence, and been enabled to hold out the hand of 
affectionate succour. to her distressed relatives. Her Poems are 
among the very best hitherto produced by the American Muse. 
We select the introductory verses :— 


** A damp and dewy wreath that gtew 
Upé6n the breast of spring, 

A harp whose tones are faint and few 
With trembling hand I bring. 


** The clang of war,* the trumpets roar, 
May drown the fczble note, 

And down to Lethe’s silent shore 
The scattering wreath may float. 


* But He who taught the flow’rs to spring 
From waste neglected ground, 

And gave the silent harp a string 
Of wild and nameless sound ; 


“ Commands my spirit not to trust 
Her happiness with these ; 
A gloom that moulders back to dust 
A music soon to cease. 
** But sleep these flowers unstain’d by time, 
To constant virtue given, 
And for that harp to tone sublime, 
Which seraphs wake in heaven.” 


Art. 21.—Paddy Hew; a Poem, from the Brain of Timothy Tar- 
paulin. Whistled by a Sea Lark. Whittington and Arliss. 1815. 


ConTEMPTIBLE as the title page, is the whole of this brainless 
doggerel production. 


Art, 22.—Wellington’s Triumph, or the Battle of Waterloo. By 
Wo. Tuos. Firzceatp, Esq. Pp. 16. Hatchard. 


A weak rhyming tirade against a fallen hero—happily for its 
readers, unusually short. 





* Written during the lete war. 
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Ant. 23.—A Collection of Ancient and Modern Scottish Ballads, Tales, 
and Songs ; with Explanatory Notes and Observations. By Foun 
Gitcarist. In@2 Vols. Ime. Pp. 393, 380, Baldwin and 
Co. London. 3615. 


Tuis Scottish Anthology 


‘*« Ts divided into three Parts; in the classification of the First 
and Third, the plan of the acute asd learned Mr. Ritson has been 
followed. The First; Part consists of Historicak and Romantic 
Ballads; the Second of Tales; and the Third of Songs, under 
the heads Humorous, Love, and Miscellaneous, To the Poems 
in the First and Second Parts brief observations ave'prefixed, with 
a view to elucidate the transactions related; and in the Third 
Part are given the author's names, and anecdotes regarding many 
of the Songs. Such information has been long wanting, and it 
is wholly owing to Burns's passion for Scottish poetry, that so 
much is now known of the history of our lyrics ; he procured all 
the late Mr. Tytler of Woodhousélee's anecdotes, which, with his 
own strictures, are published in Mr. Cromek’s Reliques of the 
immortal bard ;—from that authentic source, from Ritson’s Scot- 
tish Songs, and from other Colfections, the Editor has gleaned 
much of his information on this subjeet. In every instance he has 
followed the most correct copies he could obtaim of the various 
poems, being convinced that aceuracy in the readings ou.ht to be 
a main object im all publications of this nature: typographical 
errors may have crept in notwithstanding the greatest care, yet 
these it is hoped occur but in a few instances.” 


Mr. Gilchrist has evidently shewn considerable skill and judg- 
ment in these seleetions from the poetry of his native country, and 
the occasional elegance with which he has drawn up his prefatory 
and historical observations on these poetical compositions, will not 
permit us to refuse him all the honours of authorship. The 
pieces composing the volumes were, it is true, before the public, 
but they were scattered in various works. Mr. Gilelirist’s ar- 
rangement presents to us the gradual improvement of Scottish 
poetry, from the earliest time to the present, and affords a sort of 
panoramic view of the advances of his countrymen-in the most 
delightful of all the arts. We are tempted to e a few extracts. 


The first is extraordinary, when the character of the authoress is 
considered. 


« O’er THE Moor AMANG THE Hearuer. 


“« [* This is the composition of a Jean Glover, a girl who was not 
only a w—e, but also a thief; and iu one or other character has 
visited most of the correction houses in the west. She was 
born, I believe, in Kilmarnock.—I took the song down from 


Cait. Rev. Vor. Ll. November, 1815. 3Z 
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her singing as she was strolling through the country with a 
slight-of-hand blackguard.'—Burns.] 


“Comin thro’ the craigs o'Kyle, 
Amang the bonnie blooming heather, 
There I met a bonnie lassie, 

Keeping a’ her yowes thegither, 
O'er the moor amang the heather, 
O’er the moor amang the heather, 
There I met a bonnie lassie, 
Keeping a’ her yowes thegither. 


«* Says I, My dearie where is thy hame. 
In moor or dale pray tell me whether ? 
She said, I tent the fleecy flocks 
That feed amang the blooming heather. 

O’er the moor, &c. 


*« We laid us down upon a bank, 
Sae warm and sunny was the weather, 
She left her flocks at large to rove 
Amang the bonnie blooming heather. 
O’er the moor, &c. 


** While thus we lay she sang a sang, 
Till echo rang a mile and farther, 
And ay the burden o’ the sang 
Was o’er the moor amang the heather. 

O er the moor, &c. 


** She charm’d my heart, and aye sinsyne, 
1 could na think on any ither : 
By sea and sky she shall he mine! 
The bonnie lass amang the heather. 
O’er the moor, &c. 


And the next is too applicable to the manners and spirit of the 
age not to attract notice and applause. 


** Js there for honest poverty 
That hangs his head, and a’ that ; 
The coward-slave, we pass him by, 
* We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, and a’ that, 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What tha’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear boddin grey, and a’ that ; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a mani for a’ that, 
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For a that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that ; 

The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. 


Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that; 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He's but a coof for a’ that : 
For a' that, and a’ that, 
His ribband, star, and a’ that, 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


A prince can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

But an honest man’s aboen his might, 
Gude faith he canna fa’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their dignities, and a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher ranks than a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It's coming yet, for a’ that, 

- That man to man, the warld o’ar, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


Art. 24.—Psalms and Hymns, selected for the Churches of Buckden 
and Holbeach, of Bluntisham cum Erith, and Hemingford Grey, in 
the Diocese of Lincoln. Cadell and Co. 


Tue Editors of these Hymns, pastors of the respective parishes 
for whose service they have been more immediately selected, in a 
very well drawn up preface, assign the following reasons for sub- 
mmitting the present collection to the public. 


«« Ff the Old and New Versions were each completely adapted to 
the purposes of Sacred Psalmody, some inconvenience would ne- 
vertheless be experienced from the very circumstance that both are 
admitted into the Church; since itis probable that very few, par- 
ticularly among those, whose wants it is mest desirable to supply, 
are in possession of these two Versions, Butindeed, however ex. 
cellent the design of the respective Authers. of them might have 
been, and however great their success in many instances, yet it 
must be acknowledged that a variety of Psalms in both Versions, 
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more especially in the Old, are far from conveying an adequate 
idea of the devotional ‘spirit, or even poctical beauties, of the 
sweet Singer of Israel. Independently of this consideration, some~- 
thing appears still wanting to a Christian Congregation ; some- 
thing that, in addition to the holy effusions of the Old Testament, 
may convey that clearer view of God's .dispensations, those asto- 
nishing hopes and consoling promises, which are supplied by the 
inspired penmen of the New. | For, although in sublime descrip- 
tion of the Attributes and Perfections of the Almighty, in earnest- 
ness of supplication, and in warmth of adoration, the Royal 
Psalmist must ever stand unrivalled ; yet his knowledge of Divine 
things was necessarily incomplete, because the day-spring had not 
yet dawned from on high*. Even under the influence of prophetic 
inspiration, David saw, but as through a glass, darkly, the saving 
truths of redemption and sanctification. These truths therefore,— 
taught as they were, by our Lord aid his apostles, and illustrated 
by the great transactions of his life and deuth,—miay surely form in 
a Christian Congregation as fit subjects for devotional melodies, 
as the events of Jewish History and Mosaic Law suggested by 
the Holy Psalmist. 

** Such a feeling has of late at least so generally prevailed, that 
there are perhaps not many large Congregations in our National 
Church, where some Version of the Psalms, different from those 
which are authorized, and_ some Hymns, founded upon the His- 
tory and doctrines of the Gospel, have not been admitted. I 
many cases however, the want has been felt of a regular selection 
of such Psalms and Hymns, comprised into one Volume. For 
sometimes Congregations have been exposed to the effects of 
hasty and injudicious choice; or, supposing the choice to be 
made with perfect judgment, yet the people have been unable to 
join in this solemn and cheering act of devotion, because they 
cannot refer to the words.” 





a 


NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c, 


Art. 25.—Corinne Resuscite¢é, Continuation du Roman de Madame ta 
Baronne de Stazl Holstein, intitule Corinne ou U Italie. 12mo. 
Pp. 280. Bossange etMasson. 1815, 


Taxis little work is presented to the English public as the pro- 
dyction ef a foreigner resident abroad ; at least so we are informed 
by the ostensible Editor, M.Veroni. Be this as it may, we have 
no hesitation in according to it very high panegyric—-not as a 
novel, but as a volume, containing the partial developement of 
a system of opinions which we eannot but think would prove 
erainently couducive to the interests of humanity, but which, as 


o- Fer Tt 





*** Luke,i.78. See chap. x. #4, 
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it seems contrary to the privileges of two classes of men, and 
moreover, as it would require an ameliorated state of society to 
enable it to operate, we conceive, too pure, too benevolent, too 
noble minded, too romantic, in short, to suit the curious state of 
things at present. 

The resuscitation of the enchanting Corinna by the moral hero 
of the tale, is the circumstance from which the succeeding events 
take their rise—and the general subject of the volume, the intel+ 
lectual regeneration of Corinna, affords opportunity for the diss 
play of the abeve opinions. A purer form of Christianity por 
litical theory founded rather upon the human character as it 
become, than as it actually is—such are the topics discussed in 
this interesting volume, and it is but justice to avow that they are 
treated ina manner that is both animated and eloquent, and with 
which, we should think, all those will be pleased who were de- 
lighted with Madame de Stael’s romance. The chief agent, the 
promulgator of these singular doctrines is indeed a most extraors 
dinary character. Professedly a chemist, we discover, in the course 
of the book, that his knowledge in almost all sciences is such as-is 
scarcely acquirable by a mortal—to this he joins moral endow- 
ments of the most refined description. Rich beyond calculation, 
his wealth depends solely upon himself, and is devoted to the ju 
dicious relief of his fellow-creatures. He is, notwithstanding, 
exposed to persecution, and the intrigues of the envious. 

The book concludes with the marriage of Corinna with the 
Prince of Castelforte, and the anticipated recovery of Lord Nelve 
from the deep dgjection of spirits caused by the news of Corinna's 
decease. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art. 26.—The Spirit of British Missions. Dedicated to the Church 


Missionary Society. By a Clergyman, a Member of that Body. Pp. 
187. Seeley. 


Tuis is one of the most interesting publications on the subject 
of Missionary establishments, that have fallen within our notice, 
Jts design is not to set forth the views of any one society ex- 
clusively, but to furnish a synoptical exposition of the plans and 

roceedings of the various institutions which have for their com- 
mon object the conversion of pagan man. From the detail here 
given, it appears that there are no less than twelve societies ac- 
tively eo-operating in the great work: each employing its re- 
sources and strength to illuminate the remotest regions with the 
light of the Gespel, to raise the mind of the heathen to a com 
hension of Christianity, and to promulgate the word of God in the 
language of every tribe, however uncivilized. Four chapters are 
added on collateral topics, and the whole concludes with an Ap- 
pendix containing a large fund of miscellaneous and illustrative 
matter. 
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Art. 27.—A National Institution for the General Accommodation and 
Benefit of Country Bankers, including the Safety of their Remittances 
in Parcels by Coaches, and other Purposes, LEstablishedin 1815. 
Asperne. 


Turs is a prospectus of an. Institution set on foot for the pur- 
pose of preventing commercial losses, by the robbery of Mail 
Coaches. The suggestor of the plan, who appears to have obtained 
a patent for his invention, though a little gifted with personal va- 
nity, is evidently a man of ability and judgment. The following 
is an extract from his address. 


** Contemplating, many years, with a philanthropic mind, on 
the continual losses of money-letters through the General Post- 
Office, estimated at £40,000. per annum, * an opinion was sub- 
niitted to the late Right Honourable William Pitt, as Chancellor 
of his Majesty's Exchequer, that as the various modes used by the 
Post-Office were insufficient, and all the legislative acts, passed 
at the instance of the presiding officers of that department, had 
proved ineffectual, {melancholy truths indeed! manifested year 
after year by the Newgate and Assize calenders, as well as other 
eases reported in the public newspapers,) the evil could not be 
removed, except by some means, or establishment, independent 
of that office; and a system founded on those ideas, was framed 
and sent to Mr. Pitt at Bath, on the 30th of December, 1805 :-— 
alas! too late for his penetrating eye, and persevering mind, who, 
during his administration of public affairs, had surmounted the 
official difficulties experienced by Mr Palmer, in the accomplishment 
of mail-coaches, which, though admitted to have exceeded the 
advantages expected; yet, however, with the public, the work, 
thus begun by Mr. Palmer, remains imperfect, until the purloin- 
ment of money-letters is prevented. 

«* Failure of patronage in that improvement, occasioned 
suspension of the Author's labours: and the frequent losses of 
Bankers’ parcels, sent by coaches, have since engaged his study : 
and successful in the invention of a remedy, he has been honoured 
with Letters-Patent. 

** Since this Reyal grant, delay of execution may be deemed 
incapacity, but gentlemen of liberal minds will be astonished at, 
and admire the perseverance, with which an individual, by his 
own assiduity, is likely to carry into effect an institution of this 





* «« In one year, ending at Lady-day, 1795, reported in London only, the 
losses exceeded 40,0007. and in the following quarters, as appeared at a Board 
held at the Post-office on the 4th of October, Vi 96. 

for Midsummer quarter 
Michaelmas  dittu ........ dinsdiowd 43 p% cbecbbio cba 4660. 
Christwas ditto 8463. 

Vide—Pubdlication by Mr. Bonnor, Comptroller for the luland Department 

ef the General Post- office. 
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miagnitude, retarded much by collecting as well as solving differ- 
ént Opinions. 

“¢ The modes, practised by country Bankers in sending and 
receiving their parcels, are numerous and well known to the Pa- 
tentee; but no attempt for their safety, short of a complete sys- 
tern, can prevent the losses. Many of the robberies are committed 
by an organized company, consisting of ten or twelve menyin 
partnership, with a large capital, the collected fruits of their de- 
predations : and their proceedings are conducted by acquiring, in 
the first instance, a full knowledge of the times and methods im 
Bankers sending their parcels, (circumstances easily ascertained. 
through coachmen, guards, porters, bankers’ clerks, &c.) and them 
four of thepartners are deputed to commit the robbery; such were. 
the cases of the Reading, Hertford, Newbury, Brighton, Ports- 
mouth coaches, &c. &c. ‘They apply separately, several days be- 
fore the coaches set off, to book themselves for the particular day 
on which the parcel is to be sent. They also professito beunq 
known to each other. And the character of a banditti of this dex 
scription is, that they will not be disappointed of their booty. No 
special messenger, or any private friend, who takes a Banker's 
parcel, can be safe in person or property, (while travelling particn- 
larly in the night) with such thieves. Other robberies of Ban- 
kers’ parcels are found to be eommitted by the guards of the 
mailand other coaches, coachmen, porters, &c, in consequence of 
the great temptation in their way. And it is folly to suppose that 
men in these situations are long in ignorance of a Banker's parcel, 
though disguised in various shapes. There are also other knights 
of the roads, whose whole support depends on what they can ca- 
sually lay their hands on. 

Defence, or security against such hosts requires a system having 
the effect to 

ANNIHILATE TEMPTATION, 
AND 
PREVENT ACCOMPLICES. : 

On these pillars the Patentee has erected and turned his trium- 
phal arch: and, in addition to the advantages of sending remittan- 
ces safely to London, the establishment will extend its operation 
to a safe and regular return of every note, after payment in Lon- 
don, back to the Bankers inthe country for re-circulation. 

«The charges were originally intended to be 6d. for every £100, 
or 5s. for every £1,000 remitted; but the same were found too 
high, and thought to disclose the amount of each Banker's business. 
Yielding to every reasonable request and accommodation, an an- 
nual compensation will be.accepted, according to the table in the 
Prospectus. 

‘© Subjoined are also Proposals for conducting in Londona 
General Office, appropriated to the sole use of Country Bankers, 
for the earliest intelligence on various subjects, and other matters 
of importance or benefit to them, 
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«* No costs of journies, or otherwise; in procuring informatioti, 
nor labour to perform whatever might be beneficial to Country 
Bankers, have been spared; and, in retarn, that support lone is 
solicited, which exertions, ingenuity, and merit, are entitled unto.” 


Our limits will not permit the enumeration of the variofs items 
of the plan ; which as it promises to te of considerable public be- 
nefit, ought to be examined in the original words of the author. 
Tt may be observed, however, that the principal featufe in it ap- 
pears to be, the affixing ofa stamp impress upon Bank notes, both 
by Provincial and London Bankers, notifying stoppage of payment 
until certification of due arrival and delivery. This process is 
recommended on every transfer or communication of paper mo- 
ney from London to the Country, and vice versa. 

All parcels sent to London are to be directed to the Patentee, 
who avers that neither himself, his clerk, nor others, can make 
an improper coversion of them. It may be so; but we fear that 
Bankers will be too sceptical to trust the assertion. 


Arr. 28.—The Tyro’s Guide. Aseries of New Figures, arratiged in at 
New and Simple Method, as a sure and extensive Ground-werk for 
the Study of fundamental Rules of Arithmetic, as usually taught. 
Adapted to Schools. By Sanacu Convert, Superintendent of a 
School at Pendleton, near Manchester. Pp. 42. Darton and 
Co. 1815. 

Txrs little compilation may be useful to the higher classes in 
schools ; but it is too prolix for the junior forms. 


Arr. 29.—An Extract of a Journal kept on board his Majesty's Ship 
Bellerophon, Captain F. L. Maitland, from July 15th to August 
7th, 1815; being the Period during which Napoleon Buonaparte 
was on board that Ship. By Lieut. Joun Bowersank, RN. late 
of the Bellerophon. Rivingtons. 1815. 


Hap not the name of a British officer been subscribed to this 
Journal, we should have pronounced it a collection of scraps from 
our diurnal prints; but coming from respectable authority, we 
must conclude the Journal to. have been correctly kept, 


Art. 30.—A Treatise on Domestic Poultry, Pigeons, and Rabbits, 
with a practical Account of the Egyptian Method of hatching Fggs 
by Heat; and all.the needful Particulars relative to Breeding, Rear- 
ing, and Management. Dedicated to her Grace the Duchess Dowa- 
gerof Rutland. By Boxincron Mowsray, Esq. 12mo. Pp. 
218. Sherwoodand Co. 1815. 


ASmatt but very useful, we will even say interesting volume ; 
containing considerable information on the art of rearing pigeons 
and rabbits; and as such we cordially recommend it to the che- 
rishers of those dainty victims of human luxury. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE, / 


Now that satiety has accorded a respite’ ‘from the work of. 
slaughter, literature again begins to shed its consoling influ- 
ence over the lands so late the scene of warfare...From the 
continents of Europe and Ameriea we again hail the pages of 
genius. pT a 

With pleasure we find, our brethren in. the United States of 
America returning tothe plow and to the loom—to their won- 
ted habits of commerce—and the. cultivation of | literatare. 
Since the cessation of hostilities with Ameriea, we have opened 
a correspondence with that interesting country, and from 
thence have received a literary consignment of véty recent na- 
tive publications. Such of these works as maybe divested of 
raticorous retrospective politics, which undef thé dominion of 
peace are despicable, we Shall occasionally notice: and we 
trust that to the features which have hitherto characterised the 
Critical Review, and which have secured,to-at an. inereased 
and still increasing patronage, this new attraetion,will be found 
a valuable and highly useful accession, byoethibiting to the 
British Public the state.of literature amongya people sprang 
from anéestors common to both, and whose’ manners, habits, 


and pursuits, bear so close a resemblance to their own. 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— eo 3 a 
WORKS IN THE PRESS, 
Hiterary Entelliqence, Ke. 





Earty in December will be 


An Ilustration of the Li- 
published, A Practical and Fa- 


turgy and ‘Service of the United 


miliar Exposition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion of the 
United Churches of England 
and Ireland. By the Rev..H. C. 
O'Donnoghue, A.M.” 

Four Letters of Sir Matthew 
Hale to his Children, 1. Con- 
cerning their Speech; 2. On 


keeping the Lord’s Day; 3. On 


Religion ; and 4. on Recovery 
from Sickness; with a Memoir 
ahd a Portrait of the Author, 
will be published in a few days. 

-Four Dissertations, Moral and 
Religious, addressed tothe ris- 
ing Generation. ‘ 


Crit. Rev. Vor. Il. November, 1815. 





Church of England and Ireland. 
By the Rev. T. Pruer, of Ald- 
bourne, Wilts, is in the Press. 
The’ Rev. T: Young, Rector 
of Gilling, ‘hear York, is about 
to publish his Sermon on the 
Justification of Faith without 
Works, of'St. Paul and St. James 
reconciled, _ “_ 
Thé Réverend S. Cobbold is 
about to publish two Sermons ; 
one on the Importance of Reli- 
gion, both to Sdciety atid the 
Individual—the other,his Assize 
Sermon at the-last-Summer Cir- 


cuit. 
4A 
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Wrath upon the Kingd 
Hance ; Makvasles yy 


to Mr. Faber’s late og, 
wreparing for publicatio 
Mr Frere. 


The Rev. James Carlisle, of 
blish a 
nswer to 


Dublin, is about. to 
second edition of his 
the Rev. Mr. Ryan’s Sermon, 


The Rev. B.. Ritehings, is 
editing a new edition of Reli- 
gious Education, in a Series of 


Family Conversations. By the 
late J. Bowden, of Lower Toot- 
ing, Surrey. 

KK Manuel for a Parish Priest. 

Poems designed ‘chiefly for 
Young People. By Joseph Cot- 
tle. Second Bdition. 

A Second Volume of Dis- 
courses on the Principles ef Ge- 
neral Belief, is preparing for 
publication, By the Rev, Ro- 
bert Moorhead. 

On the Ist of January next 
will be published (to be conti- 
nued in weekly numbers) ‘The 
Jewish Expositor, and Friend of 
Israel. 

The Student's Journal; _ar- 
ranged, printed, and_ruled , for 
receiving an Account of every 


of One Year. With an Index 
and Appendix. Post,8vo,, Neatly 
half bound in Morocco. 

The Architect and Surveyor’s 
Vade Mecum. By, W. Bushel, 
Surveyor, Rochester, will soon | 
be published. 

An Introduction to Prudence; 
or, Directions, Counsels, and 
Cautions, tending to the Pru- 
dent Man ent of Affairs. in 


Hi 


Day's Employment for the Space | V. 


Works in the Press, &c. 
Observations on. the Pouri 
out of the Fifth Apocalyptic Of 


ite of 
Reply 
hlet, is 
n by 


Mr, Oldfield has nearly com- 
pleted his ‘‘ Representative His- 
tory.of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,” so long expected. The 
valuable documents , which he 
has lately procured will leave no 
cause to regret the delay, 

The publication of the Travels 
of Colonel Keatinge through 
France, Spain, and Portugal, to 
Morocco, is delayed for some 
weeks, it being the author's in- 
tention to subjoin an account of 
a second journey through France 
in 1814; in. which a particular 
comparison will be drawn be- 
tween the present and former 
situation of that country and its 
inhabitants. 

The Rev. James Rudge, M.A. 
is preparing for the Press Lec- 
tures ort the Creed, preached in 
Limehouse Church. 

The Rev. Mr. S. Clapham, 
M.A. has in the Press Articles 
upon Sessions Law. 

Lieut. Henry Pottenger, of 
the East India Company's Ser- 
vice, has in the Press Travels in 
Beloochistan and Sinde. 

Mr. Sharon Turner is printing 
the second volume of his History 
of England, which includes the 
igns of Edward I. to Henry 


The British Botanist’s Com- 
panion, by .W. Salisbury, is 

nearly ready for publication. 

An_ Etymological Dictionary 

of such terms as are derived 

from the Greek and. Latin .Jan- 

guages, by Mr. Pitt. Scargill; 

and a, Biographical Dictionary: 
of Living Artists, intended 'as: a 
Companion to the Dictionary of. 
living. Authors, by Mr.-Cham- 

bers, are in a. state of forward- . 
ness. for publication. 





Common, Life. Compiled b 
Thomas Fuller, M.D, Roolacap 
vo, 





Abbreviateur Italien, improv- 


Woke th Mie Prées, &. 


ed and” enlaréed with the dddi- 
tion of Exercises‘and Ditlogies. 
t vol. Pp. 860. By C. Bruno! 

A Critical Dictionary of fhe 


Greek language, by Mr! 'Aléx. | 


Nichol, Baliol College, Oxford, 
is in a state of forwardness. ** 

A new and enlarged édifion of 
Aristotle's Dissertation on Rhe- 
toric, by D. M. Creniminy, Esq. 
of the Middle Temple, is in the 
Press. It has the advantage’ df 
a copious Index, and forms a 
large volume in 8vo- 

Semler, ora Tale of Marriage, 
ealéulated to place that ifipor- 
tant subject in a néw light, will 
speedily be published. 

The Purple Island, a Poem, 
by Phitieas Fletcher, will ‘also 
soon appear. 

Mr. Pope is preparing @ new. 
edition of his Abridgenient of 
the Laws of the Customs. It 
will make its appenranceé as soon 
as he is enabled to avail himself 
of the alterations which may be 
expected to take place at the 
ensuing meeting of Parliament. 

Mr. Carpue, Surgeon, has 
nearly ready for publication a 
Work on Nasal Operation, illus- 
trated with Plates. 

Mr. T. J. Armiger has in the 
press, Rudiments of the Anatomy 
and Pliysiology of the Human 
Body, designed for the use of 
young Students. 

Delineations on Cutaneous 
Diseases, by T. Bateman, M.D. 

In a few days will be pwtblish- 
ed, Observations on Peficles and 
the Arts of Greece, previous 
to and during the time he flou- 
rished. 


Mr. Elton is about to publish 
a new and improved edition of | j 
his Translation of Hesiod, uni- 
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form With his, Spéciinens of ‘the 
lassic 

The ory of Di fin; by W. 
M. Mason, is ih t ress 

Jamies ‘Simp son, 5 A 
cate Of “Edi burst, 
eto ts a gf to Flan a 
yets, i A seal a 
‘vit a plan of the battle a 
terldo. 

A Novel, By se Geis 
entitled, * She w otild 
Neo will Faby e ca ap- 
pearince! 

The Ent ve Worth of ot Heit 
Howard, of Sur ng ew Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, coat 
and curious aa wi 

lanato 
for the 2 We A a Wa ig 
Nott, D.D. 

The Life’ or K ing James. + ie 
Second of ropa 
from af writ is = 
hand, eilited by fe of the 
Prince Re a” rh pias Rey. J.S. 
Clarke, LL. S. will short- 
ly be ia 

Memoirs of John, Duke of 
Marlborough, from his private 
correspondence and family do- 
cuttients, préserved at Blenheim, 
by Wm, Cox, Archdeacon of 
Wilts, is in the Press. 

History and Description. of 
Canterbury Cathedral, illusteat- 
of by twenty highly-fnished 

shite from, Drawings by 
7 Ep da kets the 
oyal Live Academy ; the 
what to be executed in < ~ uni- 
form style, by Ww. Ww , is 
nearly ef forthe Pr ss. 

An ele ocket edition;.in 
three $6 of the Works of 

" Ais iced of Burmaun, 
for publication. 
Of a com 
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Series of the Latin Poets and 
Historians, publishing under the 
title of the *‘ Regent's Classics.” 
The Authors already published 
are Horace, Virgil, Terence, Ju- 
venal, Persius, and Lucan. 

Dr, Busby is preparing for 
Publication a new edition of 
Musical Bi y» comprising 
Memoirs of all the eminent 
Composers and Writers of the 
present day, 

The remainder of the Works 
of Claudian, the last of the Ro- 
man Meee fof ol'l 
_ Mr. Nightingale is engaged 
upon a History of the city of 
Westminster. - ~ 

Dr. John Robinson has_ in 
great forwardhess, A System of 
Mechanical Philésophy, com- 
prising the most recent Digsco- 
veries in the Physical Sciences. 

Mr. George Baker, after de- 
voting several years to collect- 
ing Materials for the Work, 
intends soon to put to Press a 
New History of Northampton- 
shire, brought down to the pre- 
sent period. 

The following will he pub- 
lished in the present Decem- 
ber :— ) 

Paris revisited in 1815, by 
John Scott. 

Sermons, by the Rev. Archi- 
-bald Alison, LL.B. Volume the 
2d. In 8vo. 12s. watt: 

Paul’s Letter to his Kinsfolks, 
in a Series of Letters from the 
Continent, in 8vo. ‘ 

Valentine’s ve, A Novel, by 
Mrs. Opie. In 3 vols, 12mo. 

The Cathedral’ Antiquities of 
England, or an Historical, Ar- 
chitectural, and. Graphical Mlus- 
tration of the En sb Cathedral 
Churches. By J. Britton, F.S.A. 








Works in the Press, &c. 


The Botanist’s Companion, 
containing Descriptions of ail 
the Plants growing wild in this 
country, and also such as are 
cultivated for the purposes of 
Medicine, with an Account of 
their Virtues, Preparations, &c. 
By W. Salisbury. 

Jonah, the Seatonian Prize 
Poem, by the Rev. J. W. Bella- 
my, M.A. of Queen's College, 
Cambridge, will be published in 
a few days. 

Hints addressed to the Pra- 
prietors of Orchards, and the 
Growers of Fruit in general, by 
Wma. Salisbury. 

Annals of the Reign of George 
the Third. By J. Aikin, M.D. 
In 2 vols. octavo. ' 

Discipline, a Novel. By the 
Author of Self-Control. The 3d 
edition, in, 3 vols. post Svo. Hl. 
4s. hoards. 

Sketches of Character,’ or 
Specimens of Real Life. By the 
author of “ Varieties of Life.’ 
The 3d edition, in 3 vols. 12mo. 

Censuria Literaria, containing 
Titles, Extracts, and Opinions 
of Old English Books, especi- 
ally those which are scarce. By 
Sir Egerton Bridges, Bart. K.J. 
M.P. Anew edition. In 10 
vols, Svo.—The impression of 
this Work consists of only 100 
copies. 

Witt’s Recreations, . refined 
and augmented with ingenious 
Conceites for the Wittie, and 
Merrie Medicines for the Me- 
lancholie. Printed from the 
Edition of 1640, 

Monastic and Baronial Re- 
mains, by J. G. Parkyns, Esq. 
In 2 vols. royal Svo, Iustrated 
by upwards of 100 engravings, 

Speeches of the late Rt. Hon. 





Edmund Burke, in 4 vols. 8vo. 











List of New Publications. 


A Voyage round: Great Bri- 
tain, undertaken in the Summer 
of the. Year 1813; and com-) 
mencing from the Land’s Bnd, 
Cornwall; by Richard Ayton. 
With a Series of Views ilius- 
trative of the Character and pro- 
minent Features of the Coast, 
engraved »y William Daniell, 
A.RAA. 10s. 6d, 


| Some Account of the Life and 
} Writings of Lope Felix de V: 
Carpio. By Henry Richard Lord 
Holland. A new Edition, with 
Additions. 2 vols. 8vo.  - 

The Classes and Orders of the 
Linnewan System of Botarty, il- 
‘lustrated by select Specimens of 
Foreign and Indigenous Planta, 





3 vols. Svo. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Letter to the Bishop of Durham 
on the Origin of the Pelasgi, and on 
the original Name and Pronunciation 
of the Aolic Digamma, in Answer to 
Marshs’s Hore Pelasgice. By the 


Bishop of St. Davids. 
’ Tracts on the Origin and Indepen- 
dence of the Ancient British Church. 
By Thomas Burgess, D.D. Lord Bi- 
ny + St. Davids. 


e 2d Vol. of the Sacred Melodies. 
By W. Gardner. 2d ed. 

Scripture Characters. By Thomas 
Robinson, M.A. late Vicar of St. Ma- 
ry’s, Leicester. 

An Essay on Evangelical Hope, Dy 
Daniel Tyerman, ot Newport, Isle of 
Wight. 

An Inquiry into the Effect of Bap- 
tism, in an Answer to the Rev. Mr. 
Mants’ Two Tracts on Regeneration 
and Conversion. By the Rev. J. Scott, 
A.M. of Hull. 

A Dissertation on the Prophecies. 
By the Rev. George Faber, B.D. Rec- 
tor of Long Newton, Durham. 2 Vols. 
vo. 

fhe Prophecy of Ezekiel, concern- 
ing Gogue. By Granville Penn, Esq. 

A Reply to a Letter from the Rev. 
Thos. Gisborne to the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, on the Subject of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. By the 
Rev. H. Woodcock, Rector of Mi- 
chaehnersh, Hants. 

Statement of the Persecution of the 
Protestants in the South of France 
since the Kestoration of the Bourbon 
Pamily.. By the Rey. T. ‘Cobbin. 
} Vol. 8vo. 


Biblical Gleanings, or a Collection 
of Scripture Passages. By Thomas 
Wemys. 

The Fifteenth Report of the Church 
Missionary Society, with the Anni- 
versary Sermon. By the Rev. Edw. 
Vaughan. ~ 

A Sketch of the Proceedings of the 
Deputies appointed to protect the Ci- 
vil Rights of the Dissenters, : 

Invocation of the Virgin Mary, and 
of the Saints, as now practised in the 
Church at Rome. By ‘Thomas Le 
Mesurier, B.D. “st? 

Hymns and Poems, doctrinal and 
experimental, on a Variety of Sub- 
jeets. By Daniel Herbert, of Sudbury. 
4tb edition, revised and corrected. 

Asiel, or the Young Convert de- 
scribed. By the Rev. Thomas Young, 
of Zion Chapel, Margate, 3d ed. 

The Scripture Dictionary, or an At- 
tempt to assist the unlearned Reader 
to understand the Old Testament. 
New edition. 

An Old Smoker's Reasons for break- 
ing his Pipe, humbly submitted to the 
Consideration of his younger Brethren 
in the Christian Ministry. 2d edition, 
with additions. 

The Propensity to Religious Error ; 
a Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Chureh of Lincoln. By the Rev.’R. 
W. Vevers, B.A, 

Letters to a Friend on the Evidence 
of the Christian Religion. By Olin- 
thus Gregory, LL.D. 3d edition. 

A Sketch of the Denominations of 
the Christian World, By the Rev. J. 
Evans. New Ed, 

A Plan forthe better Maintenance 
and more geueral Residence of the Cu- 
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rates of the Established Church upon 
their Cures, By the Curate of Ash, in 
Surry. 

SERMONS. 

Sermons on the most important 
Subjects. By the Rev. J. Andrews, 
LL.D, Vicar of Marden,-Kent. 2 ed. 
with additions, 8vo. 

A Sermon preached at Lambeth 
Chapel at the Consecration of the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester. By C. 
Wordsworth, D.D. Dean of Bocking. 

A Sermon on the Peace. By the 
Rey. J. Rudge, M.A. F.R.S.. Dedi- 
cated by Permission to the Earl of Li- 
yerpool, 

Sermons for Parochial and Domes - 
tic Use. By Kichard Mant, D.D. 
Domestic Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

A Sermon preached at Great Cog- 
geshall, Essex, on the 3lst August 
Inst, in behalf of, and for the benefit 
of the National Schoc:s. By B. B. 
Stevens, B.A. 

Remarkable Sermons, by Rachael 
Raker, delivered during Sleep, with 
Devotional Exercises and Remarks. 
By Dr. Mitchell and others. 

EDUCATION, 

Musevsa Criticum, or Cambridge 
Chassical Researches, Na. 5. 

A Grammar of British Geography, 
illustrated with 70 Views of Cities, 
Country Towns, and remarkable Pla- 
ees; and by Maps of the British 
Islands and Colonies. 

Pinkerton’s Geography, with new 
Maps. 

A new and copious English and 
Gaelic Vocabulary. By P. Macfarlane. 

Mathematical Tables. By J. Brown. 

A Sketch of the Greek Accidence. 
By Jobn Hodgkin. 

A French and English and English 
and French Dictionary. By M.L’Abbe 
de Levisac. 

The Catechism of Nature, for the 
Use of Children. By Dr. Martenet, 
corrected by the Rev. J. Joyce. 

An Engraved Cyphering Book for 
the Use of Ladies’ Schools. By Wil- 
liam Jaques, Private Tutor. 

Hervey’s New Copperplate Cipher- 
ing Book, with 552 Kxamples, 4to. 
hali bound. 2d ed. 

*,* The character of this School 
Book is given in the Critical Re- 
view for May, 1814. 

The French Interpreter; with a 
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complete Vocabulary, By T. W. Biag. 
don, Esq. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A Catalogue of Books, by Mr. Rush- 
er, of Reading—‘‘emiuent, curious, 
and rare.” 

A Catalogue of New and Second- 
hand Books. T. Keys, Part. f. 
Also, a List of Classical [mportations 
from Germany; Italy, and France. 

A Catalogue of Books for 1@15— 
1816, comprising upwards of 12,000 
Volumes in Ancient and Modern Li- 
terature. By Isaac Wilson, Hull. 

A Supplementary Catalogue of the 
Stock of the late Firm of White, 
Cochrane, and Co. containing rare, 
valuable, and important Articles of 
Literature. 

Rodford’s (John, of Hull) Catalogue 
of a Valuable and Curious Collection 
of Books, @vo. 


LAW. 


Fragmenta Antiquitatis, or An- 
cient ‘lenures of Lands and Jocular 
Customs of Manors. By H. M. Beck- 
with. J Vol. Demy 4tu. 

A Treatise on Charter Parties of 
Affreightment, é&c. with an Appendix 
of Precedents. By G. Lawes, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 

The Pecket Companion to the Laws 
of Bills of Exehange, Promissory 
Notes, Drafts, Checks, &c. By John 
Rolle, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

Barton's Index to Modern Law Pres 
cedeuts will be published on the first 
day of next Hilary Term. 

A Digest of the Laws of Shippi 
Navigation, Revenue, and all Matters 
cognizable by the Officers of the Cus- 
toms, from the earliest Periods. 

Adviee on the Study of the Law. By 
William Wright. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Underwood's Catalogue of an Ex- 
tensive Collection of s in Ana- 
ress Surgery, Medicine, Midwifery; 

c 


The Friendly Letters of a late 
Eminent Physician to an English 
Countess ou Bilious and Netvous Com, 
plaiats. 

Familiar and Important Medical 
Advice. By a Surgeon of an Hospital, 

Observations on the Symptoms and 
Treatment of the Diseased Spine, By 
Thomas Copeland, Surgeon, 
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A Treatise on Coughs and Colds, 
with Methods of Cure. 3d.ed. By W. 
Hickman. ‘ 

A Practical Treatise on the Virtues 
of the Gratio la Officinalis of Hedge 
Hysop, as.a Remedy furConsuimption. 
By Richard Reece, M.D. 

Medical Advice to the Afflicted with 
Rheumatisms,Palsy, Chilblains, Deaf- 
ness, Enlargement of Joints, Sprains, 
Tumors, &c, By a Practitioner in 
Medicine. 

A Complete Treatise on Veterinary 
wy Vol. 4. By James White, 
oO 


: HISTORY. 

The History of Greece, from the 
earliest Accounts to the Death of Phi- 
lip King of Macedonia. By W. Mit- 
ford, Esq. 8 vol, 8vo. New edition. 

The History of Scotland during the 
Reign of Queen Mary and James VI. 
till his Accession to the Crown of Eng- 
land. By W. Robinson, D.D. with the 
Life and Writings of the Author. By 
Dugald Steward, F.R.S. Edinburgh. 
New and genuine Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Notes, Historical and Descriptive of 
the Priory of Inchmahone. 

The Ancient History of Europe, 
from the earliest Fines to the Subver- 
sion of the Western Empire. By C. 
Coote, LE.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 

History and Antiquities of Kidding- 
ton. By the Rev. Thomas Watson, 
root Rector of Kiddington. Royal 

to. 

Mason's Statistical Account of Ire- 
land, vol. 1. 8vo. . 

Stretch’s (L.M. M.A.) Beauties of 
History, new edition, 12mo. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

General Biography or Lives, Criti- 
cal and Historical, of the most emi- 
nent Persons of all Ages. By John 
Aikin, M.D. 

Memoirs and Confessions of Captain 
Ashe, Author of the Spirit 0 the Book, 
&e. Written by himself. 

The Biographical Dictionary, Vol. 


XXIV. Edited by Alex. Chalmersy 


F.AS. id 

A Géographical Description and 
Plan of the Island of St. Helena. By 
Lieut, Read. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Cau- 
bul, and its De ces in Persia, 
Tartary, and India. By the Hom 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone. 1 Vol. 4to. 
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Trayels of Ali Bey, in Morocco, 
Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, 
and Turkey. Written by himself 

Campbe!’s Travels in South Africa, 
undertaken at the Request of the Mis- 
sionary Society. 2d edition. 

*,* The first Edition of this inter- 
esting Work is reviewed at consi- 
derable length in the Critical Re- 
view for May and June, 1815. 

Travels in Russia, Poland, the Bal- 
tic, &e. By Robert Johnston, Esq, 

A Visit to Paris ny 1M. By J. 
Scott. 3d edition. 

*,* The first edition of this “Visit” 
has been reviewed, at considera- 
ble length, in the Critica? Review 
for August last. , 

Egypt, a Series of Engravings, 
exhibiting the Scenery, Autiquities, 
Architecture, Costume, Inhabitants, 
Animals, &c. of that Country, with 
Descriptions, &c. By Vivant Denon, 
Baron de France. 

Essai sur les Medailles Antiques des 
Iles de Cephalonie et d’ithaque. Par 
C. P. de Bessit, Lieut. Colonel au Ser- 
vice-de sa Majesté Britannique. 

POLITICAL, ¢ 

Parliamentary Debates, Volumes 
XXX and XXXI. completing the last _ 
Session, are published this day. 

Of the Revolutions of the present 
Ministry, by M—, translated from the 
French Edition. 

An Historical Memoir of Fouché of 
Nantes, now styled Duke of Otrante, 
wilt appear in a few days. 

The Speech of Mr. Phillips at the 
Aggregate Meeting on the State of 
Ireland. 


DRAMA, 
The Duke's Coat, or the Night af- 


| ter Waterloo: a Dramatic Anecdote, 


Kenelworth, a Mask. 

A Course of Lectures on the Dra- 
matie Arts and Literature, translated 
from the German by John Black, Esq. 

POETRY. 

Occasional Poems aud Miscellanies 
on various Subjects, with Notes. By 
Capt. Hail, of the East India Army. 
I2mo. 

The Orphans, or the Battle of Ne- 
vils Cross, a Metrical Romance, in 5 
Cantos. 2d edition. [See our Review 
of the first edition of this Poem, for 
June, 1315.] 

Sic Bertram, a Poem, in 6 Cantos, 
by J. Roby. @vo. 7s. extra boards. 
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The Battle of Watetloo, with ¢ir- 
cumstdntial Details. By a near Ob- 
server. 

Consolation, with other Poems, by 
the Kev. W. Gillespie. 

Relics of Melodina, a Portuguese 
Poet. Translated by E. Lawson, Esq. 

Liddiard’s (Rey. W.) Life-Boat, or 
Dillon O’Dwire, a Poem, 12mo. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND RO- 


MANCES, 

Human Nature, a Novel, 3 vols. 
12mo. 

‘The M a Tale, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Unele Tweazy and his Quizzical 
Neighbours, a Serio-comic Satiric No- 
vel. By the author, of the Observant 
Pedestrian Mounted.—[For a Review 
of the Observant Pedestrian Mounted 
see Critical Review for September last. 

Rhoda, a Novel. 

The Invisible Hand, a Tale. 

The Royal Wanderer, or the Exile 
of land, a Tale, by Algernon. 

Early Feuds, or Fortune’s Frolics, a 
Novel. 

Matilda and Malek Adhill, the Sa- 
racen, a Crusade Romance. 

Things by their Right Names, a 
Novel, 2 vols. 8vo. 2d edition. —f[A 
Review of this admirable Novel will 
be found in our Supplementary Num- 
ber to Vol. VI. of the 4th Series, 1814.] 

— and Sensibility, a Novel, three 
vols. 

The Abbess of Valteria, a Romance, 
by Mrs. Agnes. 

Dartmouth Parsonage, a Tale for 
Youth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Demonstration of the Principles 
of Primary Vision, with the couse- 
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quent State of Philosophy in Great 
Britain. By John Fearn. 

Harmonies of Nature. ByJ. B. H. 
de St. Pietre, Author of the Studies of 
Nature, Paul and Virginia, &c. 

The British Imperial Calendar for 
1816. 

The London Calendar, or Court and 
City Register, for 1216. 

Researches about Atmospheri¢ Phe- 
nomena, by Thos. Forster, F.L.S. 24 
edition, greatly enlarged. | 

A Practical Treatise on Gas Lights. . 
By Frederic Accum. | 

A Practical Treatise on the Method 
of breeding, rearing, and fattening do- 
mestic Poultry, Pigeons, and Rabbits. 
By B. Moubray, Esq. 

The Pagan Temple, or Missionary 
Idolatry detected. 

A Chip of the Old Block, or the Vil- 
lage Festival. By E. P. Knight. 

‘The Village in an Uproar, or the 
Thresher’s Visit to the Missionary 
Meeting in London, May 1814. Third 
edition, 12mo. 

A Narrative of Events which have 
taken place in France from the land- 
ing of Napoleon Bonaparte on the Ist 
March, 1815, till the Kestoration of 
Fen XVIII. By Helen Maria Wil- 
iams. 

A Journal kept in France during a 
Captivity of more than nine Years, by 
William Soley. 

A Letter from an English Lady of 
Fashion in Paris. 

Wellington's Triumph, or the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo, by William Thomas 
Fitzgerald, Esq. 

An authentic Narrative of the late 
sanguinary conflict on the Plains of 
Waterloo, by Lieut.-Gen. Scott. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Author of the History of the House of Romanof will observe that his re- 


quest has been acceded to. 


Numerous announcements of Works inthe Press, intended for our present 


Number, are unavoidably omitted, in conseq 
which they were forwarded, ‘In this and every other department 
Review, preference is invariably given to Communications of ear 


¢ of the lateness of the period at 
the CRITICAL 
dates... Gen- 


tlemen, to whom speedy Advertisement of their forthcoming Publications may be 
of moment, ate therefore recommended to send their Notices in the first or se- 


cond week of the month. 


Unforeseen circumstances prevented the last Number of the Crrticat Review 
from appearing with the usual ye of matter : this deficiency , our réddérs 
wit! perceive, we have not neglected to supply in the present. 





